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FOREWORD 



For more than 100 years America's system of free public high 
schools has provided high quality education to more students than any other 
system of education in history. 

Like so many of this Nation's social institutions, secondary 
education is subject to the dynamics of change that have made America such 
a live, vibrant society. Breakthroughs in science and technology have 
fathered revolutionary changes in lifestyles and new interpretations of 
traditionally accepted moral and ethical values. Adolescent boys and girls 
attain physical maturity at an earlier age than ever before, causing further 
complications and reverberations in a society that enjoys increasing amounts 
of discretionary time. 

Secondary schools stand in the center of the storm that swirls 
around the education of our 12- to 18-year-olds. Thus it is not surprising 
that the role of the schools should have come under intensive and critical 
scrutiny by prestigious committees and task forces since World War II and 
particularly during the past few years. 

I consider the report of the National Panel on High Schools and 
Adolescent Education a major contribution to this ongoing public discussion 
and debate concerning the role of the secondary schools and reform proposals. 

Dr. John Henry Martin, the Panel Chairman, is an eminent scholar, 
and the Panel was composed of an unusually effective combination of social 
scientists in the fields of economics, psychology, sociology, and political 
science, as well as professional educators and students. 

The Panel concluded that we have drifted into an excessive 
reliance on the high school as the instrument for "educating" teenagers and 
preparing -them to enter adulthood; that this burden must be reduced; and 
that we must examine anew what can be done to strengthen the educational 
role of the family, the church, the media, and other institutions that play 
vital roles in the education of our youth. 

The observations and recommendations of the Panel merit the 
attention of the general public and all leaders of education. While I 
cannot agree with them in every detail, I am sure they are going to have 
a significant impact in charting the future course of our high school^. 




U.S. Commissioner 
of Education 
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PREFACE 



In 1972 the U.S. Office of Education, under the direction of 
Commissioner Sidney Marland, appointed a national panel to study the educa- 
tion of the Nation's young people between the ages of 12 and 18. The 
National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education, as it was called, 
was specifically charged with the task of preparing an analytical report 
that would describe the current status of secondary education in the United 
States; identify and analyze the problems of adolescent education in 
American society today; ascertain the kinds of reform, renewal, and change 
needed, if any; and provide a description of the policy issues, and research 
and development programs that would make available needeci knowledge and 
perspective. 

Several factors indicated clearly the need for a thorough study 
of secondary education today, and provided the rationale for assembling such 
a panel : 

. No comprehensive study of secondary education had been made 
since James Bryant Conant's reports of a decade ago. 

. Student characteristics and societal conditions are changing 
rapidly, yet our secondary education institutions appear to 
have remained relatively static. Whether this institutional 
stability is appropriate required examination. 

. No Fede^ral education programs focus on the secondary school 
as an institution, and only the vocational education program 
provides substantial funds to local schools. As a result, 
little attention has been paid to planning for the secondary 
schools. 

. Most research and policy development in the intellectual 
community has been focused on young children or on higher 
education. The secondary school years have not received 
the attention necessary to make it possible to articulate 
this intervening educational experience with the changes 
that have taken place in higher education and at the 
elementary school level. 

. Major problems exist in the secondary schools and in adolescent 
growth and development— manifest unre:t and frequent racial 
conflict, a growing drug problem, inadequate preparation 
for work or for higher education, alienation and lack of 
motivation. Little effort is being made to analyze these 
problems, their causes, and approaches to solutions. 
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The central issues that the Panel identified and explored grew 
directly out of the rationale for its existence. What are the major achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the Nation^s high schools? How are these 
institutions meeting, or failing to meet, individual and societal needs? 
What are the new directions in which secondary schools must move to meet 
the problems of adolescent education? And what role should the Federal 
Government play in assisting or promoting change? 

For 75 years reform in education has focused on the curriculum, 
what it should and should not include, where its emphasis should lie, and 
how it should be structured. More recently reform has also been concerned 
with internal reorganization of the schools, and with a variety of instruc- 
tional methods designed to increase the efficiency of instruction. But 
over the years the schools, especially the high schools, have been burdened 
with greater accountability for the development of the rising generation, 
for introducing the Nation's youth to the rights and responsibilities of 
adult citizenship, and for assuming an increasing obligation for redressing 
the inequities in society, even while they were coping with ever larger 
numbers of students. 

This report, for the first time, raises fundamental questions 
about the role of the high school in contemporary society, its ability to 
perform the many tasks that have been assigned to it, and the directions 
potential reforms should take. The Panel specifically chose to look at the 
adequacy of the institution that has evolved from an academically centered 
organization into a conglomerate institution with functions and responsi- 
bilities—from driver training to sex education--that go far beyond any 
previous conception of what a school should be accountable for. The Panel 
pays its respects to the high school as a unique invention that has performed 
its,, basic academic functions with remarkable success--and at the same time 
challenges those forces that have turned it into an oversized, all-purpose 
institution that, of necessity, has paid more attention to the problems of 
management than to providing a stimulating and sensitive environment for 
the individual learning and development of the young. An essential feature 
of the report, therefore, is the conviction that the high school has become 
overburdened and should share its responsibilities for youth with other 
agencies in the community, so that instruction and educational experiences 
can be provided both in the school and outside the school in the community 
itself. 

In the chapters that follow the Panel provides, first, an overview 
of those factors that have been most influential in shaping the American 
high school as it exists today. In the second chapter the Panel states its 
major formal recommendations for a fundamental restructuring of secondary 
education and for a conceptual change in its relationship to the society 
it serves. Each of the succeeding chapters explores a different direction 
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for attempting to develop a new model of secondary education. Some of the 
chapters include insights and informal guidelines for change, others 
include more formal suggestions and, deliberately, a few include specific 
recommendations^- all aimed at supplementing and expanding the formal 
recommendations contained in chapter 2. 

In reviewing the Panel's deliberations and report, I have been 
struck by thj extraordinary balance and reasoned analysis which the members 
brought to the review of papers and issues. They stayed clear of the 
dogmatic, of sloganized reforms, or ideological rigidity. They saw their 
recommendations as limited and nonutopian. They saw and emphasized that . 
all change carried with it foreseeable and unforeseeable consequences, that 
improvement was the goal not replacement. Accordingly, my review of their 
recorded discussions and my rereading of the background papers n^ade me 
conscious of how easily deep analysis of an institution can iead to a 
feeling that all is pathological. On the contrary, the Panel repeatedly 
was struck by the huge dimensions of the unique and essentially salutary 
achievement of universal secondary education in the United States. 
Accordingly, we eschewed the popular rhetoric of hostility, of the sick 
speech of those who talk of conspiratorial oppression, in favor of a quieter 
prose drawn, we hope, from reasoned and critical analysis. 



John Henry Martin 
Chairman 
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Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 



—The Northwest Ordinance, 1787, Article 3 
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Chapter 1 



OBSERVATIONS 



The American high school has grown from an institution serving 
scarcely 10 percent of the adolescent population in 1900 to a gigantic 
enterprise serving more than 90 percent of the age aroup and graduating 
75 percent. Only in the last 25 years has the high"'school succeeded in 
reaching more than 50 percent of the Nation's adolescents. The monumental 
nature of this growth, while accepted as commonplace in this country, can 
be better appreciated when compared with current conditions in Western 
Europe where the most advanced nations provide formal schooling for from 
4 percent to less than 20 percent of their adolescents. In 1973 the 
secondary schools of tlie United States served upwards- of 18 million 
students, although the recent decline in the birth rate will stem continued 
growth. 

The high school as it presently exists, regardless of its size or 
organization, is in most essentials the academic institution that emerged 
near the end of the 19th century. Over tha years it has expanded fitfully— 
but without much long-ranged planning— from an institution designed to 
tram a small proportion of highly selected adolescents for scholarly or 
professional careers, into an all-purpose, all -welcoming, almost inescapable 
agency for nearly all of this country's adolescents. 

In attempting to meet the needs of all American youth, the high 
school today is often failing to respond adequately to the needs of the 
individual students. The traditional pattern of curriculum and administra- 
tive development attempts to fit changing populations (or at least changing 
generations of students from shifting populations) into an essentially static 
institution. The high school's academic aura persists, along with its 
biases and values. Most of its values deserve to be cherished, but their 
articulation and application in contemporary life seem alien to many students 
who acquire informal but powerful collateral education via television, the 
other media, their peers, and other groups with whom they associate in the 
community. The comprehensive high school, the most recent development of 
the institution, has left today's high school with its academic character 
weakened but still persisting, and with its capacity to alter its structure 
to meet the needs of contemporary adolescents not significantly st'-engthened. 

The Panel is persuaded that both as an institution and as a social 
concept the American high school will remain the keystone of this Nation's 
educational system. However, it requires orderly reform. It must become 
flexible in order <to cope with the shifting demands that changing populations 
place upon it. It iriust be responsive to the change and increase in parental 
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and community expectations. It must, at the same time, remain true to its 
essential heritage as the major formal transmitter of the Nation's culture 
and history, as the testing and training field of youth in their prepara- 
tion for adulthood and citizenship, and as the crucial coiranunity agency 
in which the children of all groups learn to live both together and apart. 

From its beginnings, public education received support from 
citizens, and hence from governmental sources, because of certain inarticu- 
lated major assumptions: that the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were essential to the advancement of the arts, skills, crafts, 
and trade; that further education in the realms of ideas and values, in 
history, philosophy, and the natural sciences— and for the appropriately 
selected few, in the professions and vocations—would assure this Nation 
a healthy, alert, and loyal citizenry; and that these citizens would 
produ'cc t eir own trustworthy and inspired leadership. As a consequence, 
the destiny of the Nation would be guaranteed. 

The Common School, as the early public school was called, provided 
the children of all freemen a common education and a cormon induction into 
the adult world of politics and enterprise. The assumption was that the 
children would be sharing allegiances, commitments, concerns, and convic- 
tions, and that ultimately they would renew the ranks of their forebears 
who established this Nation. 

These early convictions and assumptions represented more faith 
than foresight. They were expressions of a naive civic courage and a 
certainty that the verities would be universally accepted and practiced; 
that no man would demean another, not even a slave; that all men were of 
equal worth (providing they spoke the same language and were identifiable 
Christians); that they would give a "day's work for a day's pay"; and that 
they would respect the law of the land. 

Education wcs seen as the "sovereign engine of democracy" and on 
the scantiest of evidence was expected to provide solutions to all the 
Nation's problems— social , civic, and private. So the schools flourished, 
everywhere at all levels, from the Little Red School house to the land-grant 
cclicge, in the teeming cities and on rural hillsides. Teachers were found 
or trained to teach whatever was needed to provide hands and minds for 
growing Industries and institutions. All this was evidence that America 
was Arcadia Recreated, a great agrarian Motherland where even the industrial 
cities and seaports pulsed to the rhythms of the seasons, where every virtue 
was firmly anchored in the faith of the verdant countryside. This is the 
imprecise American Dream, illustrated by Nomian Rockwell and recorded by 
Edna Ferber— not quite true to life, but close to hope, generous enough 
to excite an appetite for tomorrow, but ultimately treacherous in its 
differential generosity, for not all. who are called are welcomed. 
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Current criticisms of the high school must be assessed in the 
perspective of the magnitude of the organizational and administrative task 
required to expand plant and services during the past two decades. Building, 
staffing, and organizing demanded first priority for leaders in secondary 
education. The criticism that high schools lack creativity, emphasize 
conformity and obedience to rules, are intellectually dull and joyless, 
and that they inhibit staff, student, and community participation in 
determining operational conditions has fallen upon deaf ears of those 
adults-who work in them. While the emphasis— and the need— has been upon 
organizational order, the official language of educators has always been 
characterized by celebratory rhetoric in praise of creativity, intellectual 
discipline, and democracy. School leaders have wanted democratic partici- 
pation, a curriculum that would enhance intellectual probing, and schools 
where the arts would rule. But they have always felt the pressures of a 
community whose first requirement called for the young to be housed in an 
orderly place at reasonable cost. Freedom'has been seen as an ideal to 
be talked about, to be sought— but always within the constraints of 
sheltering, moving, and supervising large numbers of young people in ever 
larger buildings. So school administrators have been unhappy with what 
they have considered to be the unfairness of the critics. "How," has been 
their response, "do we teach groups of 25 or more students in 45-50 minute 
periods, 5 times a day, every working day of the week, in plants that house 
hundreds to thousands of adolescents? How do we perform our professional 
tasks and meet our societal commitment and not succumb to disorder and 
chaos among large and diverse groups?" 



* * * 



1. The Panel's first major observation of the American high 
school is a combination of appreciation for the almost completed monumental 
task of providing universal schooling for all adolescents, and the new 
understanding that in doing so educators have been compelled to focus 
their energies on managerial problems to the inevitable neglect of certain 
cherished purposes 'of education. That neglect has not been due to hostility 
to the educational goals, but rather to technical deficiencies in the means 
for achieving them, particularly under the constraints inherent in the size 
of the high school and its irrternal organization. The Panel rejects the 
widely held opinion that the high schools are citadels of reaction a^rd are 
led and staffed by reactionary groups hostile and resistant to change. 

A combination of several, mutually supportive principles and 
assumptions led to the centralization of high school education into ever 
larger plants: a) the efforts to provide greater diversity of curricular 
offerings to match the heterogeneity of the population served; b) the 
view that the school and its staff are responsible under the law of 
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:^o^l^T^^°^f^^:^^^ '"P^'^^^ ^) the egalitarian impulse 

to i^-tve all th^ youth of.a :Commumty in a single school to avoid class 
segregation; d) the dedicatio/i jo .desegregation which increased school 
size; e) the assumption that econoniy of scale justified bigness; and 
II view that the school is the panacea for social ills, which added 
to its responsibilities. 

A *u ^^r^^ ^^^^ schools, organized for reasons of economy and tradition 
around the classroom unit, have tended to be inflexible in their capacity 
:?fo^!? ^"^ procedures. The recent history of 

efforts to deploy teachers in different instructional modes (e.g., team 
Jhf f^cS-*"^- °f P^raprofessionals, modules, and minischools) demonstrates 
^.^t ^^Ji^^^Sl^Hh ri'^^'^y ^"herent to bigness: the priorities of management 
must override the interest of clients. In the well-founded urge to foster 

anS wi-pwpH^c"!^^ -'^r'^!! comprehensive high school was created 

n^iy " u-n ^'"9^ educative agency for "all the children of all the 
people, while the early 20th century urban development of specialized 
schools was rejected as tending to segregate students by socioeconomic 
Class and intelligence. One expectation of this coi^soli dating drive was 
that accommodating the broad range of talents in one plant would require a 
broader curriculum than smaller schools could provide. But that hope failed 
to produce the needed variety because every subject and learning activity 
was locked into a classroom model which imposed staffing requirements and 
costs that local resources could not meet. Thus for 40 years, the trend 
nas been toward consolidating, regionalizing, and centralizing high schools 
in order to get population bases large enough to justify economically a 
wide range of curricular offerings. But the experience of recent years 
shows that classes of 25-30 students are not the only economic and effective 
way to organize instruction. 

. .2- A second observation is that only in the last 25 years has 
the majority of teenagers, through high school attendance, been increasinqly 
separated from significant contact with older adults, other than parents 
and teachers. The successful achievement of a high school experience for 
nearly every one has been accompanied by a decoupling of the generations- 
for the young, delayed entry into the real adult world, prolongation of 
the institutional controls of childhood, delay in the early transmission 
of adult culture patterns. As a result, a whole age cohort is left with 
minimum social controls, subject to rapid fad-like whims, enthusiasms, 
and imprecise adult models— in short, the teenager as caricature. 

The Panel emphasizes that this separation of the generations 
results from the organizational assumptions on which the high schools were 
built. That is, the processes of education— to be validated, accredited, 
and recognized— had to occur in one institution. Education could have been 
decentralized to maintain and increase the early passage of adolescents 
into other learning situations that would include older adults. The critical 
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"rites of passage" throughout hi<>tory have been pubertal rites signaling 
the assignment of adult status which involved participation in marriage, 
work, religion, and citizenship responsibilities. In prolonging youth's 
dependence the schools, inadvertently, have become social "aging vats" 
that have isolated adolescents and delayed their opportunity to learn 
adult roles, work h?bits, and skills. The Panel will , nevertheless, 
recommend neither a return to yesterday's more exclusive high school nor 
a retreat to a lower age for compulso^ schooling. Rather, it will 
suggest new educational settings to supplement the high school which will 
include the enrollment of older adult:s; it will also recommend shortening 
the school day to erw ourage earlier work opportunities complementary to 
school ing, 

3, The Panel has elso observed that during the first 70 years 
of the 20th century while the high schools were experiencing their 
extraordinary growth, the onset of puberty for males and females has been 
occurring at an ever younger age— in fact 2 years earlier for today's 
adolescents than for their grandparents. While this earlier physical 
maturation is universal in the technologically advanced countries representing 
Western Civilization and is generally credited to improved diet, a parallel 
growth in intellectual potential can logically be assumed. Nevertheless, 

the high schools retain controls and supervisory practices more in keeping 
with the costly custodial care of masses of children in large institutions 
than with developing the potentials and increasing maturity for self- 
direction of young adults. The schools baby-sit, at very high cost during 
the day, the Nation's nighttime baby-sitters, 

4, The Panel is convinced that the heterogeneity of adolescence 
is greater than the present institutional structures of secondary education 
can encompass. Awareness of this heterogeneity has led educators to make 
costly efforts to add programs, diversify courses, and extend services 
within the existing institution or parallel to it. Such efforts often 
result in the creation of minischools, schools without walls, open schools, 
alternative schools, optimal programs, internships, parallel courses, 
independent study, free schools, and apprentice and action learning. All 
of these undertakings represent efforts to develop educational settings, 
courses, and programs, in some degree external to the physical plant of 
the conventional school. 

Some of the creators of these "alternative schools" are motivated 
by revolutionary hostility to the existing society and its institutions. 
Others are motivated by a concern for the damage they believe schools do 
to children. Others question racist patterns of traditional schools. Some 
see the internal organization of present schooling as requiring a subservient 
role for the student, a role designed to produce the docility deemed 
appropriate for future factory employment. Others question the intellectual 
shallowness of the curriculum and resultant learning. Still others, 
including members of the Panel, suggest that the decentralization of 
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secondary education is imperative today. One strategy would give program 
recognition and approval to smaller groupings of young adults who, together 
with teachers and other adults in the comnunity, choose to plan and create 

hl'^SJ^r" J"'''"^"^- ^"''^ -"^ke it possible ?o cellbrate 

human differences by encouraging the productive expression of these 
differences. 



Recent experience with alternative school and learning environments 
demonstrates that such miniinstitutions have a high mortality rate. They 
tend to attract a narrow range of clienteles, reinforcing none-too-latent 
?f.5n!i','H^''T^'°"''^'-^"5.!li^'"'^ tendencies. Learning goals tend to be 
comn?t^!i''^T"""^ ^^.-^ifficult to measure. Administration becomes 
HHHpn :"P?"sibilities for outcomes remain cloudy and anxiety- 

of thp'hiSS c^Lf'f 1 '^h' PTn'^ °^ ^ ^^It ^° the conglomerating 

S^re of Jo^-pJJ?c -t?"^ ?do escent-serving centers which adds constantly 

more ot society's ills to their instructional burdens. 

..u n^^*. ^^^^^ observed that education for citizenship, one 

of schooling, has stopped short of needed measures. 
From the earliest assumption that social knowledge, particularly history, 
-wou dprovide a basis for effective citizenship in a'republ i?' to the 
world War I addition of civics education in the simple structures of 

K'^"^ the Federal Government is divided into three branches), 
oo the efforts of social scientists in the 1960s to introduce a curriculum 
reco n?E?on"o?':r'"'^"%''^ methodology of social researcK^'the're'hls^ieen 
roM?H i i- "^^"^ "realistic experience with civic models which 

could define and recommend appropriate civic behavior. But little technical 
^h?r£''"J^ in closing the gap between classroom study and active cUizen- 

tont ff.'^^'I^^S-^: ^^"2^"^ participation in school management has 
been kept at a safe distance from the real discharge of responsibility 
again, more out of the constraints inherent in the management of overlarae 
nJJli"^'?"' ^2 philosophic hostility to aemocrat?? concepts The^ 
T^rllt^l^^^^^^^^^^ ^-^^^ ^° disjunction 

General support, and Federal subsidy, for high school voca- 
tional education remains high. Reviews of the research literature show that 
vocational education's favorable position is enjoyed more out of expiation 
lend Z^ZT''- I"^^stigators report that gradJlates of voca?ional programs 
tend not to be employed in the field of their training, that their earnings 
do not exceed those of nonvocational students, that materials and equipment 
used and^skills taught in vocational courses tend to be out-of-date! anSJhat 

J aclment I n-Jti""^' '° "''^""^""^ ^0 job needs or to providl'hefp in 

placement. Little recognition seems to have been given to the fact that 50 

?or^rJ V^^'-f '^^^'i?^ population is already in the "?abor 

Torce. The evidence indicates that youth are employed heavily in oart- 

VZ V^^T^^'^^l '""^^^^ mechanisms which accomplish ?his 

huge job-finding and placement task seem to be informal, through social 
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and familial grapevines, rather than through the ministrations of either 
school guidance agencies or the U.S. Employment Service. The latter claims 
responsibility for "less than 1 percent of the job placements for employed 
youth." 

Unemployment figures for high school youth are generally double 
national figures, while for blacks and the urban young the figure is at 
least doubled. Both employment opportunities and knowledge of job openings 
tend to be restricted in the inner city. The evidence strongly indicates 
that youth's successful employment is a matter of opportunity. Adolescents 
want to work. 

7. During the colonial years and the 19th century the assumption 
was that schools were but one of society's educative institutions, with 
the family, the church, and local agencies that offered involvement in 
community affairs sharing roles as coordinate instructors and shapers of 
the young. During this century the schools have been given— and have 
assumed— an ever-increasing share of the responsibility for education and 
the redress of society's ills. American's early abiding faith that the 
school is a social and economic escalator, which overcomes the injustices of 
race, hereditary wealth, and class, is currently under assault. Evidence 
shows that school achievement is influenced more by family, social, and 
economic status than by all other factors, including the schools, normally 
considered significant in affecting learning. Additionally, the schools 
are accused of being ineffective in reducing differences in wealth and its 
distribution in society. Both concepts go against the long-held belief 
that more schooling means more income and higher job status. The Panel 
noted that Dewey's injunction to "Beware the argument that proves too much" 
would apply here. While other factors, primarily family, social, and 
economic status, may be more decisive than the schools alone in determining 
academic success and economic rewards, nevertheless the schools' effect 
upon even a small percentage of so large a population group is an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. If schooling is only partially responsible for a social 
and economic meritocracy, it seems clear that limiting access to schools 

for 80 percent or more of the population in the rest of the world cuts 
off even this much social and economic mobility. The problem then is not 
to restrict current schooling by reducing compulsory age requirements 
(nearly 40 percent of the high school population attends voluntarily now), 
but to increase the power and consequences of education--to discover and 
train talents and skills through programs that supplement the present marginal 
consequences of the school. 

8. The Panel's concluding observations dpal with the governance 
of the schools, and their limitations and needs as initiators and managers 
of change. Local boards of education have been under considerable stress. 
Their historical isolation from conventional political affairs has also 
severely handicapped their capacity to deal cooperatively with other 
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governmenta agencies and programs. In addition, the high school as an 
admimstrative unit has been one of the more severely assaulted nstitStions 
of our times. Unresolved conmunity racial tensions have been at !he^ 
most abrasive in the high school. Blatant racism and v^ollnce haJe ubsided 
but the management of the large American high school in the past decade has 

t\^^•??tv^^'s^'ll^'"'''^■'''"^•'^■^"^^ ^'-^^ standpoint of'^oLunnj 

stability and social conservatism, the administrators of the schools should 
be commended. Viewed from the standpoint of radical change! ?he same 
?.npfr^ 5^ repressive, "jail-like," and reactionary The 

refaJion %7rnMn't%' exacerbated the schools' burdens with^race 

relations through too heavy a reliance on them as the nearly exclusive 
agency for reducing antagonisms and by their unnecessa?nj large s ze 

med a^leaSe^'j^c'^P ' ''1^""' °' ^'""^^'^^ other agen es* and 

Ooerat na nLr^t. t£??°i' "'^^ ''esponsibilities than they can discharge, 
operating plants that house upwards of a thousand students are not, in 

SersonarrPl^Hnnf 'n°''^'"'^^ '^^^''"9' i'^P'-oving intergroup and inter- 
personal relations. Once more the institutional imperatives of orderly 

efforts tnwtS'h"'"' ^^'^ ''^^"^^ ''^"^ ^^' 0^ numbers make 

efforts toward humane considerations of individuals difficult. 

^in,n■.^■■ surprising to find, therefore, that there are additional 

limitations upon the schools as instruments to inaugurate and manage the?? 

7.f/f.T'..-^T.T'.^''',^y''' °^ ^"''''^"t conditions resulting in hard 
data s difficult to find in the professional literature. EstablisMnq 
base lines against which to measure change is seldom undertaken CrUeri a 
fhem'h "vf :p;"r'''"H'' °' improvement and appropriate technique^ em oy g ' 
them have yet to produce effective instruments for monitoring chanq^ 
These and other tools of the system designer are appearing in the lanauaae 
If ?he"choofs' ''''''' '""^'"9' operi;ing pJS^s 

ic c.. ll^^^P^ the best way to summarize the observations of the Panel 
ILli ^5 le^^^ng to a call for comprehensive education through 

s ?h'^ Zl?i:T/ S^l'^'H'^^es among many organizations incl"gdinq 

|cnools.. The Panel would shift the emphasis away from the compre hensive 
f^^;°wa^^d ^re^^ education , arguing that the con ^nCs of e 
exoe? encps fnr J°"9er enough to contain all the valuable and necessary 
fn'^^n^^^i H .•°''^^u- P^''^°"- What is needed is greater diversity 

s?tuaJ?ois1nS>'r.r^-' ''V''^' ^^'"^^ diversity of the learning 
demands T? . ^J.i J'f'' °f experience that living in today's world 
thp hfS; 1^! ^9°^^ °f education institutions is the creation of 

the best learning environment, then education must ask, "What are the best 
situations in which learning can take place?" not "How do we f?[ such 
learning situations into the school?" u »»c t i l buui 
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Last, but of major significance, the 20th century view of the 
schools as the sole vehicle for education leaves proposals and programs 
for reform as intramural exercises inside the high school. It would be 
preferable that they be community-based government supported programs, 
which marshal resources, provide citizen commitment, and assure performance- 
assessed criteria for testing our fundamental educational assumptions. 
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Chapter 2 



MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 • That the unattained practice and inadequate concept of the 
comprehensive high school be replaced with the more practical goaT~of 
providing comprehensive education through a variety of means including 
the schoolY ! ^ ^ ■ 

The concept of the comprehensive high school has sought to impose 
on a single institution all the variations in programs and services required 
to serve the needs of an extraordinarily diverse population. The result is 
oversized institutions increasingly difficult to manage, artificially 
held to narrow pedagogic practices, overburdened with custodial responsi- 
bility, and isolated from the community. 

The tradition of keeping the schools free from political meddling 
in order to protect the curriculum and the staff from the baleful effects 
of vested interests and patronage have unfortunately r^nforced the isola- 
tion of the schools from all other educational enterprises. This' has tended 
to keep understanding of education narrowed to that which could take place 
only in a school. The powerful dynamic to learning which comes from 
direct experience has accordingly been vitiated in an overemphasis on the 
classroom as the sole place for learning. The Panel sees no incompatibility 
between moving appropriate segments of education into a closer relationship 
to the community while maintaining the political immunity of the schools. . 
There will be risks, but the need to bring greater realism and social 
engagement to the education of adolescents warrants the move. 

2- That educational programs be inaugurated for the .joint 
participation of adolescents and other interested and gualified adults in 
the community--pedaqogical programs which may be designated Participatory 
Education (learning by doing what is socially useful , personal ly satisfying, 
and health-supporting for the individual and the community) . 

The Panel sees three major areas of education that lend themselves 
to such combined participation— education in the arts, vocational education, 
and education in the operations of government. 

For educating in the arts the Panel recommends creation of a 
community arts center closely associated with the high school . Governed 
and sponsored by a community council for the arts, the center would provide 
facilities and support for all the arts and crafts for which sustaining 
interest was forthcoming. Local amateurs and professionals, voluntary 
assistants, and paid personnel would compete for program space for 
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instruction in sculpturing, dancing, photography, weaving, oainting, drama, 
interior design, and inacrame' for day and night programs. By enrolling 
adolescents and other more mature adults, including grandparents, the 
reintegration of the generations should bring new vitality to learning, to 
the arts, and to community cohesion in activities where age is the most 
irrelevant criterion for participation. 

The Panel reconmends the creation of a community career education 
center. This agency would be the vehicle for new forms of vocational educa- 
tion such as reducing emphasis upon job training in the high school and 
increasing work experience, on-the-job training, job finding resources, and 
career information activities, all located and carried on in the comnunity. 
The Panel urges the removal of those regulations, except for safety and 
health regulations, including tax and insurance penalties, that handicap- 
and limit the employment of adolescents. The Panel does not urge the 
special reduction of the minimum wage law. Using youth to displace the 
marginally employed, the old, and the handicapped or as a competitive source 
of cheap labor is a disservice to both the economy and to education. With 
half the high school age group already in the work force the Panel's 
suggestions seek to facilitate the growth of employment opportunities for 
still more young people as a necessary adjunct to formal education. It is 
in the market place that post pubertal youth has traditionally learned 
economic responsibility, the abc's of job-holding diplomacy, and of new 
adult roles beyond the models of family and school. The Panel is not 
arguing the virtues of the work ethic; it is recommending elimination of 
the artificial delay in education for maturity which the segregated grouping 
of the high school has innocently imposed. The Panel sees the need for 
coordination between federally supported manpower training programs and 
much of the vocational education provided in the schools. Given the 
startlingly poor results found by cost-benefit studies of conventional 
vocational education, the Panel recommends that Federal and State subsidies 
for inschool shop classes be made transferable' at local option to various 
on-the-job training, job placement, and job subsidy programs. 

The Panel recommends that adolescents, ir addition to the academic 
study of the social sciences and their methodology, should be involved in 
government— in all appropriate agencies within the n rger conmunity . (The 
preparation of citizens for a republic is as central to the concept of educa- 
tion for us as it was for Plato.) The involvement should be diverse: as 
volunteers, including internships to specifir positions; as aides; as 
part-time employees at appropriate wage sea;; and as observers for 
short-term study assignments tied to schoo. seminars and classes. 

In addition, schools themselves must be collateral training places 
for such immediate participation in society. Student participation with 
faculty and administration in the affairs of the school that affect students 
should not be a governance charade under adult sufferance. New models of 
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responsibility for youth are imperatwe. If schools are managed by fiat, 
they train citizens in docility, revolt, or indifferent submission. The 
goal is selfhood and active citizenship, which cannot be served or reached 
by persons unengaged in the conduct of their lives. A self-governing 
republic requires much of its members. They must be willing and able to 
serve themselves and their commonwealth. 

The schools heed to be the 1 aboratori es-for-error in learning 
the roles of citizens. This means realistic participation in the operation 
and management of the school. It is the only fail-safe institution 
available for learning the consequences of neglect, venality, and the 
appeals of power. Studied experiments in such consequences should be 
part of the school's curriculum in citizenship. 

Finally, every community needs a permanent group of citizen 
volunteers, including adolescents, whose functions should be to observe, 
investigate, and to report publicly on all government operations, not 
as tattletales but as concerned citizens. Their range of concerns would 
be all that local Interests combined with talent could sustain. But the 
function of citizen inquiry into government needs reinforcement, and the 
leaven of older adults with adolescents' idealism should be helpful to the 
political health of any town (and safeguards that students do not become 
"Red guards"). 

One cannot teach about, learn about, or experience citizenship 
without behaving politically. One cannot care about the consequences of 
public behavior, of public policy decisions, without having developed an- 
"engaged" political sense. Therefore, a pedagogy of citizenship is essential 
and should be required for all institutions of adolescent education, which 
would have among its outcomes, civility, caring, cooperati veness , nonaversive 
criticism, and emphasis on lively concern for the common good in real 
situations, in and out of school. 

3. That small, flexible, short-term, part-time schools be 
established and made available to a11 who are qualified and interested . 

For example, a writers school open daily in the afternoon and 
evening could offer small seminars and tutorial sessions staffed by 
professional writers and teachers in journalism, poetry, drama, fiction, 
political advocacy, and related fields. If talents and interests warranted, 
programs could be sponsored in mathematics, astronomy, and nature study, 
as well as in the many other fields of human learning. 

■ The administration of new centers and activities for education 
must not be imposed upon the existing high school. Independent operations 
whether supported in whole, part, or not at all by board of education tax 
resources will need coordinating relationships with each other. These 
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would range across a loose network from the mandatory, the cooperative, 
the contractual, to the aiitonomous and independent. Some activities 
using tax funds will under some circumstances be closely held to existing 
school controls, others will develop pragmatically as parallel operations 
that function best without hierarchical relationships. 

4. That comp ulsory. daily attendance be red uced from all -day 
sessions to an academic day of 2-4 hourF ! 

Field observation confirms that the academic day for almost all 
students in the American high school is seldom less than 2 hours and rarely 
extends to 4 hours of formal instruction. It is a tired but apt observation 
that between infancy and adolescence the time spent in viewing television 
greatly exceeds time spent in school. As a single illustration, time 
devoted by schools to health and diet education, when measured against the 
time of exposure to television and the drum-roll impact of its commercials 
for everything including synthetic cereals and proprietary drugs, makes 
reliance on schools in such instances as the sole educator at best naive; 
at worst a form of malpractice. 

. . .^.°!? operational theory of gradualism, the Panel recommends 
such initial steps as curtailing all-day attendance requirements for 
seniors; then, as experience warrants, including other grade levels 
Shortening the school day without providing complementary educational 
activities in the conmunity with other adults is not recommended. 

With a high school academic day of 2-4 hours, every adolescent 
on some days of the week could be deeply involved in one or more "schools" 
or programs or work or service as a coequal part of his or her education. 
Real learning takes intensity and time. A 2 to 4 hour day is a necessary 
concentration of effort by the musician, football player, dancer, politician, 
or scientist. The present all-day high school is a costly intruder on 
this need for botn time and program variety. The Panel sees these new 
institutions and programs as complementary rather than as competitive 
alternatives. Hopefully the number of out-of-school options will exceed 
by far any individual's available time. 

. 5. That the basic role of the high school as society's on ly 
universal -institution for the education of the intellect be re'emphasized . 

By casting off all the extraneous activities and responsibilities 
that have accrued through the years, the Panel believes the resources of 
the high school can be concentrated in the areas of maturing intellectual 
competency such as learning to write clear prose, becoming proficient in the 
arithmetic of handling and budgeting i;ioney, learning to use the resources 
of the public library, and to assemble information from a variety of 
sources germane to an area of personal and community concern. These and 
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more are essential skills susceptible to school training. The Panel is 
cautiously in agreement that rationality, orderly inquiry, the patient 
accumulation of skills, the ability to test ideas, Che capacity for 
measuring current experience against the insights provided by literature 
and history, the rare and wonderful teacher who can become the right 
mentor and model, all are more likely to occur in a formal school than 
in any other "arranged" learning environment or within the tribal occasions 
of "peer groups." Directing the focus of the high school's efforts on 
them, however, will come only with the reduction in the "global" goals 
of secondary education. Some ancillary functions and services that are 
not centrally educative and supportive of the high school's mission must 
be carefully removed. Functional descriptions of literacy and tests for 
such performance must be created. Charge the schools with teaching all 
citizens how to "read" the press, the periodicals, the radio, the cinema, 
television, and each other. Education through the media is at least as 
powerfully formative of attidues as formal schooling and may be more 
decisive in setting values, tastes, public behavior standards, and the 
consumer habits of the economy. Americans are too accustomed to school 
courses whose outcomes are inferred though rarely assured. For example, 
it is assumed that the study of history will add to a citizen's capacity 
to understand current affairs; it is assumed that the study of a foreign 
language will produce some conversational con^petence in that tongue as 
well as some degree affection for those for whom the language is native; 
it is. assumed that Vra study of mathematics beyond arithmetic computation 
will train the mind in logic, inference, and the difference between inductive 
and deductive reasoning. But the evidence is heavily to the contrary. 
The Panel hopes that the removal of nonacademic "fat" will result in a 
needed lean and earnest devotion to the development of a maturing intellect. 



6. That a coimunity guidance center be established, which would 



house such qualified personnel as counselors, ps>cholog 


ists, social workers. 


and technicians in the construction, administration and 


analysis of tests 



and other evaluative procedures who now work in the high school and other 
agencies . 



The new center, independent of educational agencies, would serve 
as an evaluator of educational results obtained from whatever source. 
With opportunities for learning available from school, work, study, the 
media, and community service, it is important to develop and locate the 
means for accrediting acquired competencies and skills in an agency where 
allegiance is to the learner and not to the instructional source. Employers 
and colleges are under pressure from the courts and from experienced and 
responsible critics to recognize that Carnegie unit transcripts are less 
predictive of success on the job or in school than direct statements 
descriptive of a candidate's relevant proficiencies. The new agency, 
established to serve as evaluator and ombudsman, will bring a greater 
degree of realism to the efforts of all educational programs including those 
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of the school. Moving youth in and out of high school on part-time, full- 
time, and intermittent schedules creates the need for a coordinating 
organization discharging the responsibility we usually subsume under the 
term in loco parentis . This kind of organization would coordinate the 
movement of adolescents through time and space into relationships with 
the organizations in which instruction and planned learning take place. 
It would guide that movement (or arrange for such guidance). It would 
maintain prudential concern for where students are during their "school" 
hours and be concerned with the evaluation of learning. But rather than 
being the educational delivery service, its function would be to arrange 
for delivery of service: scheduling, evaluating, registering, monitoring, 
and continuously communicating information on adolescent education to 
their students, their teachers, and the public. 

7- That local educational agencies understand that all t he 
preceding recommendations are to be considered as working hypotheses'to 
be rigorously tested through small-scale adaptations, c areful monitoring. 
and ruthless evaluation . ^ 

The Panel cautions against the enthusiastic installation of several 
programs in any one community too rapidly. Education and the schools, 
always subject to fads, have been victimized severely these past 15 years 
by panaceas overly sold and paid for with "outside" public and private 
rnoney and inside psychic chagrin. The Panel urges deliberate caution and 
patience and the avoidance of the "pilot program" impulse to try once and 
reject. 

8. That recog n ition be given to the fact that adult and adolescent 
citizen participation in planning and reviewing change in education is vital 
to the installation and maintenance of needed reform . 

The present boards of education need strong infusions of broader 
representation and local support. All government today is being viewed 
with some suspicion and local taxes are being increasingly resented. As 
a nation, we are in danger of reacting from 200 years of expecting too much 
from schools to a resignation that demands too little. Change without the 
leaven of proprietary understanding by the citizenry is in these days a 
fragile thing, and chanje whose form and substance have been predetermined 
by school leaders makes the participation of citizens, teachers, and students 
a manipulative charade. Rather, the Panel urges that its recommendations 
be seen as general concepts in need of critical analysis and design for 
adaptation to local circumstances. Skepticism is a trait in need of 
cultivation in education. 

For example, local analysis may verify the Panel's observation 
that the present use of staff is inefficient, resulting from a school day 
of 6-7 hours of which only 2-4 hours are devoi:ed to formal learning. But 
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to jump to the conclusion that reducing the school day by one half is the 
whole answer would in the view of the Panel be hazardous. The presumed 
savings in staff time or their deployment, in building space, and the 
need for bonding new construction, as well as the additional employment 
of adolescents all need local documentation. There are undoubtedly many 
communities where many of these predictable consequences will occur if 
the all -day, closed campus control of students is ended. But there are 
no circumstances where the Panel would urge such a decision without parallel 
supportive actions. Factors to be studied include busing requirements for 
the intermittent arrival and departure of blocks of students throughout 
an extended day-night schedule, new and added employment opportunities in 
government and business, other planned programs to counter potential 
idleness, and parent reactions to the end of all -day custodial care. 
Accordingly, we see the decision to reduce the compulsory length of the 
school day as a good example of the interlocking domino nature of educational 
change that mandates comprehensive planning to replace the piecemeal 
adoption of fads. 

Therefore, the Panel recommends that citizen and student partici- 
pation in the governance cf education be extended to all new institutions 
and programs. Public vigilance is a necessary counter to the ever present 
tendency for agencies to retreat from their original goals, and the 
continuing education in these affairs of all participants is essential. 

The Panel recognizes that the American high school functions in' 
an extraordinarily wide range of communities from the isolated, small 
rural village where the school is a major focus for adult group life to 
the urban, mul tithousand student labyrinth paradoxically isolated from 
the rich variety of other institutions such as museums, orchestras, social 
agencies, theatres, etc. Resources vary, facilities and distances in time 
and space for transportation range from the plentiful to the nonexistent. 
Boards of education and their relations with other general government 
agencies and political forces differ greatly. All these and more caution 
against the assumption that any single recommendation, or all taken together, 
is suited to every school district and region of this Nation. 

9. That the Federal Government through the U.S. Office of 
Education and the National Institute of Education sponsor research to 
provide local education agencies with the technical support needed for 
programs of change . 

There is always a dearth of refined information about student or 
teacher performance and program:. For example, the needed institutional 
program changes to accommodate teenage participants in the wide-ranging 
voluntary agencies in health and community service require test modeling. 
The conversion of teenage segregated programs conducted by the Boy Scouts, 
churches, and the Y's into adult programs may transform these groups into 
more vital activities. 
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The present state of research in the social and behavioral 
sciences stops short of translating the findings into operating models 
derived from pilot programs. NIE's Experimental Schools are pioneering 
the development of narrative accounts of local school change programs. 
Such case studies of change with added criticisms and analysis are vitally 
needed in education as guides for practicing administrators. Research 
without field testing is of little use to the work-a-day world of the 
schools. 



.r.A Too little IS known about social structures involving adolescents 

and older adults working together in learning arrangements or in action- 
oriented organizations. The public is hierarchically minded and therefore 
most accustomed to status relationships based upon wealth, class, power, 
sex, race, and age than to peer groupings which develop an internal 
meritocracy based upon task performance. Freedom is recognized as relief 
from or absence of abuse. But citizens are less able to understand their 
roles when freedom requires them to change their impositions on those with 
subordinate or vulnerable status. Subtle dominance and submission patterns 
of personal behavior are culturally taught in social and institutional 
settlings. Teaching interpersonal relations where the basis is peer centered 
and democratic is less successful. This is strikingly apparent when 
adolescents or the poor or the representatives of newly recognized minorities 
meet to work with established agencies. There is wisdom in the group that 
discovers Its group-identity. Research studies of the dynamics of behavior, 
the rewards and sanctions of human interactions are critically needed 
Adu ts don t know how to work effectively with adolescents in increasingly 
adult patterns. Good will and doctrinaire notions of egalitarian ideals 
may be helpful but are inadequate to the needs and strains of the times, 
and the politics of confrontation is costly and insensitive to the problems 
that must always be faced. 

Research is needed in how to plan new social institutions for 
learning. New places for education are needed. Architects and engineers 
can blueprint the physical plant. But the parallel blueprinting of the 
operational parameters of a new institution is a technical art undeveloped 
in education-beyond the table of organization, job descriptions, presumed 
outcomes, and appropriate budget. For example, the Panel found no research 
with significant findings to rank one organizational pattern over another. 
Four-year high schools vs. three-year schools, middle schools, six-year 
schools or three-year schools, all lack a validating research base. Similarly, 
the constant appearance of the term "team-teaching" in project applications 
for Federal and State funding would lead to the faulty conclusion that in 
practice the required skills and behaviors for successful application were 
available and known. In fact, extensive field observations indicate the 
reverse is true. The written and conversational language of team teachers 
contains many of the chapter headings that analysis of the concept would 
require. But little depth or understanding of the complex status shifts 
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that successful operation of this pedagogical design requires is apparent 
or available. The changed roles of students with each other and with the 
staff are not forecast and planned. They happen, and not always for the 
best! Accordingly, outcome measures are vague. The real internal workings 
of this instructional system come to bear little relationship to the original 
and simplistic descriptions. And participants are burdened abrasively in 
working through patterns of relationships for which no professional guides 
are available. 

Research is needed to develop instruments and techniques for the 
evaluation of outcomes, more complex than the present group tests of the 
elementary academic skills. Tests are needed which give precision to 
measures of mastery of each of a series of skills and understandings that 
together represent a hierarchy of competency. Techniques for evaluating 
growing maturity in interpersonal behavior are needed, and their development 
is beyond the ability of local educational agencies. 

Research in the constitution of the staff and organization needed 
to develop and manage change at the local level is needed. The present 
structure including State departments, boards of education, central office 
administrators, teachers organizations and parent groups have all come 
into being as participants in an historically derived organization. All 
exist and are trained in their roles as managers or participants, not for 
their functions as designers of change. Accordingly, one finds that 
improvisation and patched-on functions are the rule. Rare is the 
recognition that the management of change needs new strategies and scenarios 
for new roles to govern itself. 

Dynamic, graphic, and dramatic films and tapes for each of the 
several basic subjects, of the traditional high school should be developed 
for television in all its forms so that schools for adolescents can become 
centers of productive inquiry. What has been done for reading with Sesame 
Street and is now being developed for college science needs to be undertaken 
at the high school and community college levels. Instructional patterns 
using TV broadcasts should include such variations as the weekly seminar, . 
tutorial access, supplemental reading, and accreditation procedures. 

10. That Federal support and State review be provided for the costs 
of planning and evaluation of programs designed to bring adolescents and 
adults together for learning and work . 

Such federally supported planning should require evidence of 
student and citizen participation, new and augmented roles for other agencies 
in addition to the schools, including shared budget responsibilities, and 
a table of organization^ Provide Federal funds for that portion of operating 
costs attributed to startup needs and all the costs of an intensive evaluation 
over a period of 3 to 5 years. Do not provide Federal funds for program 
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support. Do require trade-off decisions between old programs and new 
Requiring a documentary case history with a critical review is a necessarv 

Jhp IZ ^.^"^ administration of change as wel a serv inq 

the need for disseminating usable results. serving 

v.prv.n-!H- Jl\ ^hat Federal funds be pr ovided to establish a national 

The operational planning teams (OPT) are staff planners to <;prvp 
«^hnnr;.HS.l 11^ ' ^^""^"SV. political Science, and secondary 



The education for adolescents that is immanent in this reoort miKt 

fnrnrnf'^'" ' ^''"^ °^ ^'^^ ^^'^ ' buifding" more than a 

focus of community attention and contention. It is social process aSd civic 

So aSultln" H°rH'^J'''l?^''?°3^'^ safe assage of ur Jouih 

into adulthood and the citizen's estate. yv^uun 
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Chapter 3 

THE ADOLESCENT AS A FULL AND RESPONSIBLE MEMBE;^. OF SOCIETY 



Adolescence is a crucial and precious period of human 
development, and a time of competing needs. There is the need for 
preparation for the inevitable responsibility of adulthood, the room to 
experiment with lifestyle, the time to discover self. There is, as well, 
the need for the kind of challenging experiences which insure development 
rather than stagnation or mindless repetition of unrewarding tasks. 

The Panel largely agreed that youth are treated as a special 
category of persans--adolescents--and that the laws governing their 
admission into adult activities are an irrational accumulation based 
upon tradition, political expediency, and the vndespread perception of 
adolescents as infants. For example, the various States have differing 
laws governing the age by sex for marriage, for voting, for owning 
property, for work by classification, for legal responsibility for 
crime, for drinking, for smoking, for attending school, and for 
attending motion pictures. Adolescence is a period which is little 
respected by adults; "adolescent behavior" is a term frequently used in 
a pejorative sense. 

Recent evidence from physiology and psychology suggests, 
however, that the rationale for such attitudes towards adolescents 
should be reexamined and redirected. For a variety of reasons, 
including better nutritional , parental, and medical care, and better 
housing, children in the United States today are maturing more rapidly. 
Physiologically they are reaching adulthood Ih to Zh years earlier 
than their forebears did 100 years ago and 2 years earlier than their 
grandparents born at the turn of the 20th century. Yet, while youth 
are maturing faster, the average age at which they are allowed to assume 
adult responsibilities seems to be increasingly delayed. Careers now 
begin later, for example. Thus the physical maturity of adolescents 
gives them the capacity to engage in many activities on a par with 
adults. And more of them seem to be choosing to exercise this capacity 
where they are anowed--as in certain types of athletics (Olympic, etc.) 
--as well as where society discourages them--as in sexual activity 
and use of drugs. 

Many writers ^» 2» ^ have commented upon the degree to which 
contemporary adolescents have many kinds of experiences much sooner 
than the youth of earlier generations. This seemingly premature 
sophistication contrasts sharply with the popular conception of 
adolescents. The books which are avidly read by young people deal 
with adult subjects, the works of Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., and Joseph Heller, 
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In h?^h n"^"^ °r activities which used to be popular 

n il '"'^ Proms^and other dancas. seem to have'^JSund 

new popularity among junior students while losing their appeal fo? 
older youth The consistently large number of cbildran bS?n to 
teenagers (779,000 in 1967 for women aged 15-19)4 reflects a 
sophistication of experience, as does ?he extensive participation of 
youth in activities which manifest a concern for ?he gene^Il qJali?v 
of ife on the planet. The interest is reflected in publi-c o3in Jn 
polls which indicate that the Vietnam war. crime. J?olence and 
ecology (population growth as well as pollution) a^e maj'Sr a^eas of 

? cft^arjol -f adofp?^ T'l'''- P-^^P^-°^^ signif?cant he 
^oMfh 1^ ^ adolescents have proclaimed their own culture-a 
youth culture or counterculture-which they see as largely separate 
from and superior to that of adults. While one may question ?he 
extent of its reality, the self-conscious characte^ 3f t-h s cuUure 
IS evidence of increased experiential maturity. 

PsvcholoaiSjV?nS]nnc""S'^[!-^ °^ maturity is substantiated by recent 
the Panel ^Linnn Ch-; 6^" ^1' ^"""^^'^ °^ research in this area for 

nl.u adolescence treats this period as a cumulation or 

peak of development. This is true not only of research on ph5si?al 
sexual, and neurological development; the data on inJel 1 iSeSce 
prob em-sol ving, and cognitive and moral development report a peakina 
as a ?Ina]"?t?L' 2^°^?^^^"" "^^^ |heSries vS adolesce c^ 

intell Splr??hJ;K-?-^^T'"^- ^^^^''^^ ^"99^^ts that fluid 

e?^ JenSs tl ^Lf i'^j; ? P"''"^^^ ^^-^P^^^ relations, form concepts, 
etc.; tends to peak in adolescence and then gradually decrease while 
the more concrete and culture-specific crystal 1 ized in ten fgen^e 

s?aqe ol'-fol'rin'' 'l'-'^'- ^^^^''^■^^^ suggesl'thal the 

Idole.rpnrl ?f -JTr'^^n Cognitive development takes place in 
SaJ oo??h;: cn ""^11^' '-^s^^'-^h has indicated 

that po itica socialization is related to cognitive development, as 
is moral development. While the evidence is not conclusive abSut 

p?eva?nnTwi^Ho,^ ^^°H^^ ^° quest?on the 

prevailing wisdom that adolescents are not capable of a more stable 

mature outlook on life than either society or'the schools encourage. 

The treatment of adolescents in schools is similar to that 
they receive in the rest of society; in fact, schools are the primary 

Hav .H^]°c' T ^''^"P^""? °f ^ost of each K?ng 

day. adolescents are physically isolated from the rest of the community 
in structures where at least half-those under 17-must remain br^w 
Within the schools themselves one finds the most comprehensive IJ 
grouping ever developed in society. Although there a^ItelJ^ers and 
administrators who represent different age groups, they are enqaaed in 
activities fundamentally different from ?hose of ihe students 
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From the adolescents' point of view, life in school seems 
to be predicated on a judgment that they can't be trusted to take 
care of themselves. 

The roots of the treatment of school children are historically 
traceable to the early public schools, which were characterized by 
strong discipline and respect for learning. They were also the preserve 
of very few adolescents— less than 5 percent of the age group before 
1900~since the majority worked on farms or in factories. 

The development of mass education brought many changes in 
school administration, but remarkably few in the treatment of adolescents. 
As Kraushaar9 observes, "With mass education came the trend toward the 
stereotyping of individuals, the professionalization of teaching, 
bureaucratic control, compulsory education laws, the prescription of 
minimal standards, and the complex apparatus of accreditation, certifi- 
cation, and credential ism." This created a situation in which 
authoritarianism pervaded the classroom as it did the workplace. 
The similarity was observed in 1911 by Frederick Winslow Taylor, the 
inventor of time and motion efficiency studies on the assembly line: 

No schoolteacher would think of telling children in a general 
way to study a certain book or subject. It is practically 
universal to assign each day a definite lesson beginning 
on one specified page and line and ending on another; and 
the best progress made. . . when a definite study hour or 
period can be assigned in which the lesson must be learned. 
Most of us remain, through a great part of our lives, in 
this respect, grown-up children, and do our best onlv under 
pressure of a task of comparatively short duration. 'l 

The treatment of adolescents implied in this statement was 
definitely not an independent invention of malevolent school administra- 
tors'. "The public schools, by law, functioned in loco parentis . This 
responsibility included rigid attendance rules, locked doors, closed 
campuses, a fixed day, attendance by period, by the room, 6 times a day; 
a required eating place, required clothing styles, and hair styles. The 
situation has been basically paternalistic. The teachers and the 
principal saw themselves as being held directly responsible for the order 
and social decorum demanded by the community. 

Schools have had in the past, and continue to have, a 
custodial style largely because they are seen as custodial institutions 
by much of the general public. Adolescents are children who are to 
be kept off the streets and out of the labor market. Within the 
school the student is given limited options about how to spend his or 
her time, with little freedom for the kind of social peer experience 
that young people strongly desire. A single pattern of behavior is 
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nflon'^^K";-*''* Of academic excellence, the hallmark of which is more 
is ? e°svsJern%' independent thought. Perhaps most e e v ing 

traumatic What seems clear is that present secondary «;rhool«; h^«P 

• i I f "'atui'ation of the adolescent population. Keeoina vmith in 
infant bondage destroys their capacity tS assume respoSsibifi^Jfo? 
the consequences of their acts at an age appropn'ale ?S Jhe ' ^ 
physiological and psychological development - 

. In recent years the effects of this historical trestmpnt 

eTeLce bat'e5'b/?h"S'^"°r function of Jh^lJho'ol t ' 

Thf\ ^ r development of larger and larger schoo unit.; 

The trend towards consolidation has created a situation where the?e 

e%:een'f967'ir?L%^ T7 '"'r' V''^'^'^ t^ellZeTe ?n f 920s, 

from 2r4jrJn ?fi Sfin f ' "iS^I" °^ P"^^^"" ^^h""'' districts decreased 
I u 1 '! . ° 16,960.) In 1968 more than 55 percent of secanHarv 

V? hL 5iL towards consolidation has resulted in some benefits 
'b'iS-lchJo? side-effects, c«only ref errX'^'s " 



Larger and larger schools have aooeared oartlv a«: a vofi^v 
response to the rapid population growth in cinain a^eas Thi. ^Ifi.v 

crP^^Jpn'/ ''h' '''''''' ^^^"^ 'y'^'"^ Which stre e '- gnels s go dne^ 
tZ ltL ^r^^'""^ ^? ^^9"^^^ regularly. This proJIss was Siven 

^Sdav if C.°n.nE?-°''^ Conanfs The American Lh Sc nn^ ''" 

S^um. Snwi T'"!u stres s minimum numbers ra THf? than 

S c call for ex'n.n'5pH'^'"'' °^ ^^^^ °ther recommenda?iSns 

si^7l Tn hnc L P^ "^^"^ programs) seems to be predicated upon increased 
1^. lie irote: '''''' The Co,pprehens?ve Hioh^ ''^' 

IJnTI.r""" I Widely comprehensive high school should as a 
minimum meet the following five criteria: 

1. Provide instruction in calculus; 

2. Provide instruction in a modern foreign lanquaqe 
for 4 years; ^ 
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3. Arrange the schedule so that a student may study 
in any one year English, mathematics, science, 

a foreign language, social studies, physical 
education, art, or music; 

4. Provide one or more advanced placement courses; 

5. Have enough English teachers so that the 'average 
pupil load' is 120 or less. (I stand by iny recom- 
mendation in The Ame rican High School Today that 
the student load should be no more than 100, as I 
make clear later. 

As Turner and Thrasherl4 observe, Conant dots not suggest 
the possibility that large schools might have negative consequences. 
Conant is not alone in being responsible for this situation: The 
President's Commission on National Goals'^ projected goals for high school 
curriculums which added support to the big school movement. 

The basic rationale for the large high school was the notion 
of "comprehensiveness." In his introduction to T he American High 
School Today , John Gardner explains: 

The focus of Mr. Conant' s study is the "comprehensive" high 
school— a peculiarly American phenomenon. It is called 
comprehensive because it offers, under one administration 
and under one roof (or series of roofs), secondary education 
for almost all the high school age children of one town 
or neighborhood. It is responsible for educat-^ng the boy 
who will be an atomic scientist and the girl who will marry 
at 18; the prospective captain of a ship and the future 
captain of industry. . . It is responsible, in sum, for 
providing good and appropriate education, both academic and 
vocational, for all young people within a democratic 
environment which the American people believe serves the 
principles they cherish. 16 

The comprehensive high school was indeed viewed as a unique 
"American invention" and its virtues were widely extolled. Conant, 
Gardner, and others in a position to influence educational policy 
argued that the comprehensive high school was the solution to the 
educational problems raised by Sputnik, by the 1950s critics of 
education (Rickover,'' Bestor,'^ etc.), and by developing needs of 
society. 

In 1975 it is clear that the concept of the comprehensive 
high school has not solved all the problems of adolescent education. 
Indeed, it seems to have increased them. To see how this is so, one 
must look at the rationale behind the comprehensive school. Three 
important benefits were expected— the financial, the educational, and 
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nnl ' T^^^^^"a"cial argument was simply based on the premise 
F^nJ.J? ^^'^^ structure was cheaper than several small ones 

1^ I J^' ""^ assumed that the large comprehensive school 
wou d be able to provide a greater breadth of course offer inSs^in 

sJu^nJ^'^'I^:^ '''' educat?ona? needs Of n" V al 

hS?.c the diverse needs of different students. The social 

comprehensive school as a major 
?rSJ'h'"^ instrument of society, functioning in two ways: First, 
tl tr^i'J a democratizing effect on its students by exposing Sm 
p?foI^-^? ^^'^ ^^^y woulv, be better prepared to live 

iSucaJ onal o^nLE^"'f ^'f i '^'^'^'y- it wouldproviSe "equal 

educational opportunity"; all students would have equaf access to all 
studies, educational honors, and achievement, since al school activ ties 
would occur in the same place. This "egalitarian" thrust of the 
comprehensive high school has a powerful appeal for the American Dublic 

nlicaJes' Sa Z'T'''''' "P^°''^-«tef^' increas^'nVev?dencV"''^' 
indicates that the large, comprehensive school has not been naturallv 

ega?^^aHan'' ^^""^^'^^^^^^ advantageous, or broadly°soc?:?iz?ng aJJ' 

rises ahovI"rmn'cJ demonstrate that when enrollment 

Supil dedfnis ??ttip Ml ^O'^P'-ehensive high school's cost per 
pupil declines little, while there is abundant evidence that the 

]c"?^ effectiveness of such institutions decreases w?th size 
Srtre se 'bu?Jr?n ''f%^°"to believe that the hU^Tlt^e and ll^lnt ' 
Tortresses built in central cities cost more than smaller structures 

fnnnT' °^ ^^"^^"^^^ Mounting evidence shows JhaTas 

n a pl%cfcan.°3 l^^T'''''t '''''''' ' ''''''' which goes on 
teachPr ^ • .1 a number of adolescents and one 

teacher for a strictly prescribed amount of time (one oeriod) in- 
creasing the teacher-pupil ratio is a very poor strategy for saJina 
S additional administrative personnel required by increasing 

witSo t'af1.?J?nn" in staff-to-studen! ra? 

without affecting the teacher-to-student ratio; thus, in order to 

hf^c'S'^?' ^'"S^" ^^^"^^ f^^ve to be instituted. In sum. the 
eJ?ea?;eness:" '''' ' greatly reduced educational 

,.r...TA T!)® argument that the comprehensive high school by its nature 

nee s oTa'f sLL^nJ^Iun"''' ''''''''' thufs^lrfF 

JSent: '^"^^"ts also proves defective. Turner and Thrasher 

While the diversity of programs has been provided in many 
high schools, the prestige centers in the college preparatory 
?n ^h'"^- /^^^elative lack of importance of o?he? programs 
in the minds of parents, teachers, and administrators acts as 
a pressure upon students to elect this course. . . The time 
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money, and effort is directed toward providing the college- 
bound course. 

True comprehensiveness would mean, minimally, an equal conceptual 
emphasis on all of the different offerings, but many school 
administrators recognized what was implicit in Conant's recommendations 
—the important reason to be comprehensive. was to benefit the 
college-bound student. 

To many school authorities, the concept of a comprehensive 
high school is limited to comprehefisiveness within the college 
prep offering. We might call them believers in limited 
comprehensi veness . 

What emerged was rhetoric of broadness in a situation where students 
knew that the college preparatory goal was really "where it's at" 
in the eyes of school authorities and the adult world. 

In sum, the large comprehensive high school has failed to 
provide true breadth of courses, either because comprehensiveness 
is applied in only one area (college prep) or because the courses 
which were supposedly offered to broaden student options really 
attracted only students with a negative self-image. 

Experience, then, seems to contradict the third argument 
for the comprehensive school --that by its very nature it was an 
egalitarian experience, and that the social effect of the school 
would be to reinforce democracy. 

The comprehensive school seems to emphasize the class and 
racial differences in society. Merely bringing all these elements 
under one roof on the assumption that this action will counteract 
successfully the effects of stratification in society is naive at 
best. The evidence indicates that the comprehensive high school serves 
to reinforce the class and race stratification of society. Experience 
shows, for example, that school peer groups form along class lines; 
that interclass and interrace frictions are exacerbated by the large 
school. For the working-class child, exposure to the lifestyle and 
opportunities of the middle-class child within the school is as likely 
to reinforce feelings of a personal doubt and antagonism as to 
alleviate them. 22 

The reasons for this effect are clear when one examines the 
other aspect of the comprehensive school "egalitarian" assumption-- 
the notion that bringing all the students from the community into one 
building would insure them equal access to education and, with this 
equal access, the best students would "like cream, naturally rise to 
the top." In other words, the school would be the mechanism through 
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which society would insure that the disadvantages •)f one aeneratinn 

lm^]tl lTZ.'?."^^°T^^ The cS^eman Report! 

Equality of Educational Opportunity , contains the following coient: 

Schools bring little influence to bear on a child's achievement 

?hJs vTr;1a"c\''nf'^'= "^''/^'T' 9^"^"' so"al c'o™?ext 
.... tms very lack of an independent effect means that thP 

inequalities imposed on children by their homerne ghbo^hSod and 

peer environment are carried along to become the ineaualitiPs 

with which they confront adult life at the end of school 23'' 

J^'?"' instead of providing a situation which allows eaual 
access to what is socially desirable, emphasize the existina^oci^l 
arrangements. In the words of Theodore Sizer, ^^^^^^"9 social 

dPfi^p''??^'"^^ ^^^fifvenient. as the profession and public now 
tZ ' correlates with income: the wealthier your parents 
are, the more likely you are to score high on tests The 

t eg^m:?^f^•e^flc^sSoJ^Sc'^e^?y'!^'^ ^"-^ 

Tha • comprehensive high school is a major part of this Droce<;<; 
The typical comprehensive high school provides three streams or [?acks* 

vSJa iona'lTrack'^'^H^!;' °' ^^^^ curriculum- the academi'c ?racJ the ' 
vocational track, and the general track. Although movina from onP 
track to another is possible, it rarely happens The J?acks ?h^selves 

IvT" eSr^p?ograms1n\"?i°fJ\°"; 't"^' Jh^^'SooLS"' 
ridve real programs in all three tracks, one finds a seoaration nf 
students, a "three- track culture" in the school. reparation of 

.^4.- ui ti^acking system in the comprehensive hiqh schools hfl<; a 
tudSn?.^' anti-democratic effect that is felt partfJu'larHy mfnor^ty 
? n ;• ^ Montgomery25 points out that the assignments of st^de^ts 

the unequal attention'aJ^o'rSld'JSrJrrro s^t^fcCs, ruSf^l^ei?;"" 
unequa opportunities to develop their potential ' In Mont ome^y's 
view, th s lack of opportunity occurs disproportionately in the live^ 
of minority students because the philosophy, training, sk]?ls^ and 
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attitudes of most educational personnel are based on only one 
ethnocentric cultural model of education, knowledge, and society. 

The comprehensive high school in practice subverts the 
egalitarian intentions of its planner--illustrating o?ice more the 
adage that good intentions are not accurate predictors of results. 
The school environment exacerbates the differences between students 
from different socio-economic and racial/ethnic backgrounds. In 
major ways, it makes the lives of students with nonacademic interests 
less rewarding and more difficult. In discussing the outcome of the 
tracking system for the Panel, William Roe26 draws attention to the 
fact that about 50 percent of high school students are in the so-called 
"general" track, which prepares them neither for college nor for a job. 
Nearly 2.5 million students leave this thr^e-track system each year 
without adequate preparation for careers, and ill-prepared to offer 
any productive skills to a prospective employer. In view of the 
general lack of utility of high school vocational education, the 
picture of the comprehensive high school is dim indeed. 

Big schools have other disadvantages as well. They tend to 
be inhumane, bureaucratic, and unsuited to individual student needs. 
Only in the very big school, psychologists report, does one encounter 
the "completely left out" student--the student with an almost total 
lack of peer relationships. 27 

> There is evidence that the rise of the big comprehensive 
school'has been accompanied by a rise in the alienation of students 
from their peers and their environment. Douglas Heath discusses the 
consequences of larger schools upon students: 

. What has been the effect of such large, superbly equipped 
schools upon their students? First, there is remarkably 
little evidence that the alleged benefits of a large school 
. . . make any noticeable contribution to any educational 
outcome . . . Second, recent evidence suggests that the 
crucial educational determinants of a student's development 
are the humanistic climate or atmosphere of the school, the 
student's sense of participant involvement, and the student's 
identification with the purposes of the faculty. Thirdly, 
there seems to be an inverse relation between the school's 
size and any of these atmospheric and motivational determinants. 
. . . Fourth, in contrast to so much educational research 
which frequently produces contradictory results, the evidence 
about the psychological effect of a large school is 
impressively consistently negative. 28 

In addition to all of the above reasons for questioning the desirability 
of the comprehensive high school, there is the problem of discipline. 
The Syracuse University Research Corporation in its report entitled 
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Disruption in t he Urban Public Secondary f^rhnn l .29 concludes forcefully 
that '-larger schools have more problems." <urLeTUMy 

^n...i.^ ^^-ll ^1^^" ^^'^ ^^"^y t^^3t the size of a school 
5Siri?^?nv l^^ u""'^^'' °^ dis.cipline problems. Given the fact 
1 P Sm^" ^ perennial concern of those responding to 

the Gallup polls on "How. the Public View Secondary Education"38%qood 
case could be made for directing attention away from the larqe school 
as a partial solution to adolescents' psychosocial problems 

<:rhnnl h,/5L- • ^ ""^'"P^^^ ^ ^^^^ comprehensive high 
whS?SL Jh n M P''°"'^"^^' The question remains 

whether the problem is one of implementation or conception-what would 

?hrs?udPrf'Sp-nh-^'^^''^°°^ ^"^ -"'et the needs of 

fiLfnJ Weighing these two questions, the Panel feels that the 

Ilnf .^J- co!PP''ehensive high school are as much conceptual as 
wSnnt"?^'""'!-- ^° "° t° build larger schools 

?eJS?rPmPn?r?nr^HV'-%'\^°'^"'' d^'^^^""' impersonal administration, 
requirements for administrative personnel, and bureaucratic red tape. 

The solution is obviously not bigger schools. The negative 
effects are too overwhelming and obvious. Nor is the solution a syslem 
with more tracks to accommodate greater diversity. The Panel feels 
frnl ?hf ".'•"'''1.'?^ conceptual change in the schools which gets away 
from the notion that education can only go on in a classroom with one 
teacher for a specific block of time is a move in the righ? di recti Sn. 

^.h^--^ Jo suiimarize, adolescents are more mature in m^ny ways than 
their society gives them credit for; schools in particular have a 
^^^^n^H •"•^'^'"^ ^° adolescents as if they were not capable of 
making decisions about. their own needs and how to achieve them; the 
of'^rSSfac .n'''!i-'^ comprehensive school has exacerbated the problem 
oT schools as an alien environment for adolescents. In tryinq to 
overcome these difficulties, the Panel recommends the following: 

1. Secondar y schools need to adapt to students wh o are maturing earlier 
in many ways. Most importantl y, schools should rP.p pr^c' .w^ 
internal institutional struc tures and policies whirT .rp JT^T^r. the 
iiSMIQgtio n that \Z- to 18-year ol ds are childr^rTT HT should be ^re ^lld 
ossucn . " 

The Panel suggests a reevaluation of dress codes, behav-'or 
codes, and other rules which regulate the lives of students in scf^ool 
A mature population should be able to handle many of these issues .js " 
individuals. Similarly, administrative procedures which demand 
lock-step processing and unquestioned obedience should be revised 
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Schools should continue such remarkable pedagogical and 
academic adaptations as the earlier introduction of more sophisticated 
curriculum content and modes of presentation. Much success in recent 
years with the early introduction of language ami mathematics materials 
supports this position. Another alternative is the early introduction 
of the kinds of material usually reserved for the senior year ''problems 
of democracy" course. Today, the best high schools are offering the 
equivalent of the first and second years of the liberal arts college 
of 10 years ago. 

The Panel suggests throughout this report that the old 
notions of what is conducive to learning may have been too narrow 
and that the time has come for adolescents to be allowed to assume 
greater responsibility for constructing their own educational 
environment. The Tanel does not suggest that all regulations, special 
provisions, etc., be removed from the schools. Indeed, the Panel is 
aware that adolescence is a period of development and adjustment, not 
full maturation. The Panel is suggesting that the assumption that 
adolescents are fundamentally irresponsible should be reexamined, and 
policies should be changed to reflect more accurately the self-conception, 
concerns, and abilities of adolescents themselves, within clear guidelines, 
and social constraints. 

2. Legal statutes regarding the upper limit of compulsory school 
attendance should be examined and evaluated . 

The Panel raises the question of the practical value of 
the last year or two of high school if, in fact, terminal points of 
development have already been reached by age 15. In this light the 
Panel was interested in the results of the latest Gallup poll regarding 
"How the public views secondary education." To the question, "At what 
age should students be allowed to leave school?" there has been a 
significant shift in the response of professional educators: from "18 
years" several years ago to "16 years" in the 1972 poll. Paradoxically, 
the laws, with some variation among the States, generally require 
school attendance only until age 16. Some 40 percent of high school 
youth attend voluntarily now. More needed than a reduction in mandatory 
school age, however, is greater flexibility in allowing transfers to 
commiinity colleges, colleges, work, and reentry in school. The need 
for lifelong learning will be more clearly recognized if the process 
of readmission to high school is made readily available. 

3. Raising the social competence of students to deal with local 
concerns in the immediate neighborhood of the adolescents and their 
families should be one of the major goals of education . 

The Panel concludes that if adolescents are maturing earlier, 
there is reason to believe that many of them are interested in and 
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h?Eh . 1^"^^^'"^.'" ^''"^^ activities in the community long before 
high school graduation. Such activities can include more work 

^K^I'lnVcJ"? T^"* "T"'**^ ^^^P P'-ojects. or the chance to 
study at first hand a major industrial process in depth. 

The Pane! suggests that in contrast to the "bigne ss is goodness" 
accompanied the move to th e comprehensive-hi^FlHh^ol . 
smg ness oe given a try, (in Britain, high schools with mn rp th.n 
500 students are considered too large. ') 

<:rhnnlc ^^•n^^EI^^ ^"""'P^io'^ behind Conant's call for larger 
schoo s linking curricular diversity to the teacher-pupil ratio and 
the classroom setting, the Panel feels that the development of 

t,l[o'?afanS'cr;;'^'°"'l"'°J-^^'^^'''' '^''^^■"9 P^Pil-teacher ratios from 
tutorial and seminar situations to large groups has removed the 

• al^u:o1ion'th'a; '''' '° Pane?' uest^Sns the 

and Tp^U tL? .h^r' necessary for curricular diversity. 

mys diversity can be achieved in numerous other 

.,-,•+1. ^- '^i? educational environment which combined a small facility 
with diversity in offerings and choice among them would likely orSce 
sorue good results. First, the greater opportunity for flce^to-f ace 
relationships among students and teachers would tend to lessen the 
discipline problems in the schools, thus relieving one of the public's 
major concerns aoout education. Adolescents should be involved wJh 
younger children and with older adults as a regular. freS^ent and 
standard option. The vigor of adolescents coupled ^ith thl b-'oader 

n^n'seTf rl^ul°]'r '"'"9 Vitality to commun??f life. 

?nM?H L "^^^9 ality and engagement in a similar endeavor of inquiry 

0? !!^ nrr''S''^^'''''^°P'^- There would be a noticeable absence ^ 
ot much of tne bureaucracy and formalism which permeate the big school 
The small school format would provide opportunity to redesign ?he 
relationship between schools and adolescents, and might well be a 
r^n rp^rL'^rf Creating an environment to which adolescents 

can relate as increasingly full and responsible members of society. 
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Chapter 4 

AN EDUCATIONAL CLIMATE WHICH HONORS AND RESPECTS DIFFERENCES 



AMONG ADOLESCENTS 



The institutions of adolescent education should strive to create 
an educational environment which respects differences. This notion has 
been asserted but not honored in the United States for almost a century. 
The traditional concept of American educational institutions suggests a 
highly diverse system. However, the basic organizational patterns of the 
secondary schools throughout the country are very similar. These similarities 
do not allow the flexibility necessary to accommodate the innumerable 
differences among adolescents. 

Between the ages of 11 and 17, the range of individual differences 
in physical structure and physiological functioning at any given chronological 
age is greater than at any other time in the human life span. Dorothy 
Eichorn's longitudinal study! showed an average difference between early- 
and late-maturing boys at age 15 of 8 inches and 30 pounds. Accompanying 
this size difference were group contrasts of relatively comparable magnitude 
in body build, strength, motor performance and coordination, reaction time, 
attractiveness of appearance as judged by adults and peers, leadership roles, 
self-concepts, and other aspects of personal and social behavior. 

In a classroom of 15-year-olds, Eichorn found, the diversity of 
size and capacity with related variation in interest patterns and skills 
can span the range from middle childhood to adulthood. Regional and 
socioeconomic variations in the rate of maturity were also observed. Some 
individuals complete their adolescent transformation before others of the 
same age and sex begin to change. 

Although 14 is the model age for ninth-graders, a few pupils in 
a given class may be as young as 11 or 12 or as old as 17 or 18. Some 
16-year-olds ave only in the seventh grade while others are in college; 
some work full time and some have married and are parents. Chronological 
age grading, therefore, becomes a progressively poorer index of physical 
and psychological status as children progress from infancy towards puberty. 

In addition to the variation among adolescents of either sex, 
there are differences in the maturational rate of the two sexes. Among 
boys, for example, the normal range of age for the onset of pubic hair 
growth is 10-15 years and for its completion 14-18. Testis growth may 
begin between 10 and 13.5-17 years. Some boys begin their height spurt at 
10.5 and finish it by 13, while in others accelerated growth does not start 
until 16. In girls the normal range is as great or greater. Pubic hair 
growth may start any time between 8 and 14, breast development between 8 
and 13, and height spurt between 9.5 and 14-5. Menarche may fall between 
10 and 16.5. 
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Ninety-eight percent of the maximum height for the average boy 
is reached by 17.5 years. The maximum height for the average girl is 
reached by 15.5. This 2-year variation js also comparable for the earlier 
development of ovaries to testicular growth. Because of her earlier growth 
.spurt, the average girl is taller than the average boy from about 11-14 
years and heavier from about 9 or 10 until 14.5. Of course, late-maturing 
boys may be somewhat dwarfed by many girls for an even longer period. 

There are even significant developmental differences at 5 years 
of age, when the formal educational process begins. Girls are frequently 
1 year older than boys physiologically, and have more advanced verbal skills. 

There also appear to be personality differences between early- 
and late-maturing boys and girls. Very early-maturing girls are the most 
out of step with the modal tendency. Their interests and appearance are 
well ahead of their age peers of both sexes. Peers and adults relate 
to them differently. Some late-maturing boys may not be able to compete 
successfully until the time has passed when skills linked to size, endurance, 
and coordination have considerable social pay-off. 

2 

Sheldon White's study reveals that differences in the rate of 
adolescent learning ability can be as startling as the variance in physiological 
development. A whole segment of intelligence testing studies treats 
adolescence as a period of differentiation of abilities. In addition to 
the cross-sectional differences, the vertical differences in the high school 
classroom must be considered. In the first grade the difference is between 
knowing how to read a little and not knowing how to read at all. In the 
seventh grade, however, the children range from first grade reading ability 
to twelfth grade ability. As students continue up through the grades, a 
larger spread of attained achievement scores develops. Tests of students 
already in tenth grade indicated reading and arithmetic scores ranging from 
second to beyond twelfth grade level, with 25 percent scoring at or below 
sixth grade level in reading and 44 percent scoring at or below sixth grade 
level in arithmetic. 

In a perceptive statement celebrating differences in human learning 
styles, Hope J. Leichter writes: 

Individuals differ in the way they initiate, search for, absorb, 
synthesize, and critically appraise the various educative 
influences in their environment. Even on the level of everyday 
observation such differences are readily apparent. Some 
individuals reach out zestfully for new experiences, while 
others wait for opportunity to come to them. Some are playful, 
others more somber. Some risk embarrassment (for example, 
willingly try a foreign language in public), while others play 
it safe. Some theorize easily, others are more concrete. Some 
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seek perfection, others have less exacting standards of excel- 
lence. Some are gregarious, others loners. Some learn best 
from listening, others from seeing or doing. Some prefer 
print, others prefer people or television or cinema.^ 

Another important consideration of adolescent differentiation 
is the ethnic composition of this country, which includes 7 million 
Americans of Italian descent, 4 million Americans of Polish descent, 
5 million Mexican-Americans, ZZh million blacks, 400,000 Japanese-Americans, 
and almost 800,000 native Indian-Americans. 4 



Some of the white middle-class values that dominate the educational 
system are competitiveness, punctuality, hard work, cleanliness, postponement 
of gratification, and polite, controlled behavior. Dominant cultures tend 
to suppress differences, and different value orientations are not rewarded. 
But some Indian groups reward personal integrity, individual autonomy, and 
a demonstrated concern for community. There are strong family ties as well 
as flexible time requirements. Children are taught not to speak in the 
presence of adults and competitiveness is not a cultural pattern. Some 
Mexican-Americans have described themselves as emotionally responsive, 
idealistic, hardworking, and with strong family ties.^ 

A striking difference between the black adolescent and his white 
peer is that 70 percent of all blacks live in the central city. 6 Eighty 
percent of all Mexican-Americans live in urban areas also. 7 Sixty percent 
of all black adolescents between the ages of 14 and 17 live with one parent,^ 
while 26 percent of the Mexican-American children under 18 are not living 
with either parent.^ These adolescents do not share the experiences or 
expectations of their white peers or of school officials who are oriented 
towards a patriarchal family unit. 

In addition to ethnic differences there are major differences 
between youth of various social classes. Several studies suggest that 
social class differences may be more important than generational differences. 
The working-class boy is probably closer in his value system to his father 
than he is to his middle-class agemate. 

Glatthorn^^ states that middle-class youth seem to place more 
emphasis on delayed gratification. Upper-middle- and middle-class adolescents 
seem more committed to the traditional middle-class definition of success. 

The perceived lack of connection between school work and the type 
of success desired is most acute for the lower-class child. Low self-esteem 
in boys is related to social class: it is more difficult for lower-class 
boys to achieve feelings of self-esteem. 
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There are differences also in the aspiration-expectation gap. 
Working-class youth tend to lower their aspirations when it comes to 
considering expectations that are associated with academic aptitude. 
One of the main obstacles to opportunity as perceived by working-class 
boys is their lack of achievement at school. 

Children of higher socioeconomic levels are more popular as 
friends and enjoy greater status. Middle-class children are more likely 
to get higher grades, hold student office, and take active part in extra- 
curricular activities. Lower-class students are less likely to belong to 
a youth organization, and in fact a fair number of children from poor 
families belong to no group at all.'' 

As previously stated, the traditional concept of the American 
secondary school suggests a highly diverse institution, each school system 
having-.its own unique approach to the business of providing education for 
its youth. The traditional concept also suggests pride in the doctrine of 
local responsibility and autonomy. There are more than 16,000 different 
boards of education, and although each has a great deal of freedom in 
managing its local schools, basic organizational and instructional patterns 
of seconda ry schools throughout the United States are startingly similar . 

One of the characteristics of this monolithic system is the 
ethnocentrism of the white middle class and the expectation that other 
groups will be assimilated into the dominant white culture. This assimila- 
tion implies that the culture, values, and norms, as represented by 
middle-class white children, are the majority values and thus the task for 
all minorities is to accept, learn, and practice the middle-class values. 

This fundamental premise of the assimilationist approach to 
education has seldom been questioned seriously, even though many of the 
sources of past and present educational dilemmas appear to stem from two 
fundamental fallacies about the American social and cultural situation. 
First is the notion that a proper melting-pot process has assimilated and 
IS assimilating the culturally different; and second, the notion that 
American society should be and therefore is a homogeneous cultural system. 2 

Many standard educational practices are outgrowths of the ethno- 
centricity which has characterized the American educational system. One 
such manifestation is the culture-bound value system that determines what 
knowledge is and therefore what "learning" is all about. Knowledge 
acquired through the formal academic process is thought to be basically 
different from, and superior to, knowledge acquired and expressed through 
practical experience in living. Students are not encouraged to make use 
of skills that have been learned outside of school, thu| producing a split 
between education and life for many minority students, as well as for a 
growing number of students from the dominant majority. 
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Archaic, inadequate, and biased instructional materials represent 
many groups in an unfavorable manner. Indians, blacks,- and Italians, for 
example, have consistently been misrepresented. The mass media have been 
as responsible as the school system for the resultant prejudices. 

Differences in racial and ethnic backgrounds are not the only 
basis for adolescent alienation from the present system. The working-class 
student is very often uncomfortable in the typical suburban secondary school. 
He often feels rejected by the adults in control and isolated from the 
larger teenage society. His skills are not rewarded and he feels cheated * 
by a system which seems to have little relationship to the goals that are . 
important to him. In many cases he may be a social isolate.whose rejection 
by his peers constitutes an important obstacle to learning.'^ Schoolmen 
need to know more about how the institution complements the values and 
behaviors of the ethnic setting and how, wittingly or not, they operate in 
negative or contradictory ways. 

In the ethnically monolithic sysLern, minority parental and community 
resources are not used to any great extent. Deviant cultural patterns are 
not recognized and appreciated for their individual merit. 

Although the system is monolithic and has basically preferred to 
minimize adolescent differences, it does respond to certain differences in 
a number of ways. Age-grading is one of the methods now used among 12-18- 
year-olds. Intra- and inter-sex differences during adolescence raise 
important questions about the socialization practices of age-grading, however. 
Longitudinal studies show that the effects of both advantages and handicaps 
on self-perception and interpersonal attitudes can have long-lasting effects.' 

Another consequence of age-grading occurs when students are held 
back and the physiological variations become even more pronounced. The 
percentage of blacks enrolled in the modal grade for their age is lower than 
for whites, making those black students even more conspicuous and out of 
step. For example, 38 percent of enrolled black 16-year-old boys are 1 year 
below the modal grade, while only 19 percent of white 16-year-old boys are 
1 year below their modal grade. Within each classroom the presence of 
understandably resentful students can prove frustrating for both students 
and teachers. 

Tracking, another method used by the educational system to cope 
with student differences, is a systematic assignment of students into 
distinct educational categories, each of which receives different inputs 
and is oriented towards different Ij^pes of experience and goals. Inputs 
tend to be unequal; outcomes are likewise unequal. Despite good intentions, 
tracking for many minority students ends up being unequal largely because 
the philosophy, training, skills, and attitudes of most, educational personnel 
are based on only one ethnocentric cultural model of education, knowledge, 
and society. Deviations from this ethnocentric model are generally seen 
as negative and inferior. 
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Another consequence of the way the present system relates to 
differences is the negative effect on self-esteem. Racist attitudes, 
tracking, and condescending teacher expectations are bound to have negative, 
possibly long-lasting effects on student self-concept. Self-concept is 
achieved through social contacts with parents, peers, and teachers, and 
the fact that it can be taught is of great importance to the role of the 
educational institution. High self-esteem can have direct benefits not 
only for the individual but for the society in general. The educational 
institution must not continue to perpetuate the ills of society, and must 
develop the sensitivity to abolish practices of human differentiation that 
nave negative consequences. 

What steps should ue taken to insure a more positive way of dealing 
with differences? Two steps seem to be (a) to eliminate the negative 
consequences of the present system by ending internal practices which lead 
to discrimination, and (b) to develop increased self-esteem through a policy 
of honoring and respecting the social contributions of all groups, including 
those which have borne the brunt of social discrimination. 

Although educational institutions cannot be expected to end the 
discriminatory practices of society as a whole, the termination of internal 
practices that perpetuate discrimination can make a valuable contribution. 
Such practices as tracking, sex and racial imbalance in staffing, and sex 
biased and racially b-^a^^ed curriculums should be eliminated. 

Educational institutions should be instrumental in developing a 
sense of self-esteem by honoring and respecting differences, especially 
those differences that in the past have been the target of discrimination. 
One way to do this is to make greater use of the resources of the minority 
parents and community by engaging them in the educational processes. 

With an awareness of these special concerns in implementing this 
new system of true diversity, various alternatives can be considered. One 
current alternative is minischools, or schools-within-schools , which could 
be set up with distinct learning situations--teacher-oriented , student- 
oriented, or as diverse in operating climates as a creative recognition 
of human learning styles might reasonably evoke. These minischools could 
specialize in anything from English to automobile mechanics and allow the 
schools to incorporate all levels of interest and ability. A second and 
growing option is small alternative schools outside the present high school, 
such as career academies, technology centers, and art centers, all operating 
under public scrutiny and support. 

Alternatives to schooling as well as i_n schoolina should be 
explored. As a third alternative adolescents should be encouraged to 
investigate and participate in work experiences, community service (i.e., 
in hospitals, mental institutions, etc.), local government, and schools ' 
without walls. 
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A fourth alternative would involve extending the availability of 
each school's, facilities to nights, weekends, summers, and even during the 
school day to all youth and adults in educational, recreational, and other 
neighborhood activities. This would increase the options available, allow 
greater flexibility, and provide new kinds of learning for educational 
credit. 

To facilitate th^se alternatives to schooling it is important 
for the schools to have an open entrance-exit policy. Students would then 
be able to attend school on a part-time basis, work or volunteer their 
services in or out of school, or attend two or more schools at one time. 

Also in relation to -increased flexibility, many of the structured 
requirements which characterize the secondary education should be eliminated, 
reduced, or made more flexible. These include the 4-year graduation require- 
ment, the 9-month school year, rigid academic requirements for graduation, 
semester-long classes, 40-60 minute periods, and Carnegie units. 

An important element of this flexibility and crucial to effective 
alternatives is the development of performance criteria. A student 
evaluation system should be established that emphasizes performance outcomes 
on social effectiveness, human relations, and job performance as well as 
the application of knowledge, the recall of knowledge, and college-bound 
academics. This increased flexibility would go a long way toward reducing 
the age-grade placement of students with its negation of human values. 

These diverse learning options keyed to the special needs and 
interests of various students would have a marked effect on improving the 
relevance of the educational system, self-esteem, school attendance, drop-out 
preve.Ttion, and the return of drop-outs to school. 
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Chapter 5 

PREPARATION OF ADOLESCENTS FOR FUTURE FAMILIAL ROLES 



The uncertain condition of the contemporary American family has 
seriously affected the adolescent population. The assumption that being 
a successful happy member of a family , as spouse or parent, is instinctive 
and an inherent capability of all persons is having disastrous consequences. 
Similarly the assumption that family roles are absorbed through the • 
normal cultural transmission process without formal learning is also 
under question. The capacity for -inducing pregnancy does not carry with 
it the competence to manage a family or raise children. During 1970 
there were 715,000 divorces in the United States,! and there are more 
than 900,000 currently. The rate of divorce in the United States is the 
highest among all Western nations. Although the American divorce rate has 
varied over the past century., it has been consistently on the rise. 
During the past decade there has been more than one divorce for every 
four marriage ceremonies,^ and for married adolescents, the national 
divorce rate is 3 to 4 times that of any other age group. Equally 
disturbing is the fact that approximately 210,0.00 girls 17 or under gave 
birth in the United States last year, and that one in every 10 U-year-old 
girls is a mother and 16 percent of these girls have two children. Not 
only are many of these young mothers unsure about the fundamentals of 
infant care and child development but they are actually uncertain about 
the biological process of conception. ^ 

The consequences to these child-bearing adolescents are long- 
ranged. Pregnancy is the major known cause of school dropouts in the^ 
United States, and the incidence of complications in pregnancy for teenaae 
females is significantly greater than for older women. Additionally, 
infants of teenage mothers are in the greatest jeopardy of all infants 
when general pregnancy complications, as well as prematurity, are 
correlated with the development of subsequent mental subnormal ity and 
multiple neurological difficulties.^ 

Early child-bearing is associated with social handicaps, early 
marriage, unstable family life, repeated pregnancies, and welfare 
dependency. This combination, of traunas makes it easier to understand 
why 9 percent of teenage mothers attempt suicide, seven times the national 
percentage for teenage girls without children.^ 

The high rate of divorce, the collapse of the extended family, 
and the isolation of adolescents and other age groups from each other 
indicate serious trouble for the American family. Fathers frequently 
work long hours. In 1972, 43.9 percent of the labor force were women, 
up from 31.8 percent in 1947. These female members of the labor force 
are spending less time in their traditional familial roles. ^ 
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The family whose breakup is thus heralded is the traditions! 
monogamous and patriarchal family of Kcstern c?vinzatio' 

^s a?;1n f ^^-"^"ly' developed f r the 
• r"!:'^ environment, has economic, educatio-^al 
and recreational functions which it ms now relinquished to' 
large business enterprises, schools, and the mass enLrtafr 
ment industries. In just about all the historical civiVinions 

wtT:jrJo?d-?^^oletJ:^.7--- Having-;oVtte\^^Sc°[ion., 

education?^°h:idon^5hm co^enLr""'''--^ responsibilities for family 

There seems to be a set of human functions which are tai.aht 
somewhere between the school and the faSi y! mSst ^ikHv^•^ 

r' lat1on^'"Sics''re?ir ^'"^'^'^ JntlJ^e^sonal 
■ of these tODi^J .^pmf ^'?"' '""^ Tne education 

UT tnese topics seems to have moved our of the familv'«; rpalm 
in many cases and the consequences to the development of the 
Chi d are difficult to interpret. The peer groS^may be 

k u"o' "\:^rV\'r'' '''' the'schSoTs'^d d not 

a}JLnE'tn I ^ ^° '"99^'^ ^^^^ the school should 

attempt to take on the training that the oeer arouns arp 
presently doing Adolescent education is'much'farSer than the 
schools and probably will and should remain so. 8 

the struct;je!%Se'ro^es°oVJle°f'i??v''°H' 5^^' ''''^ ^^^"9^^ the nature, 
each other are ^J^^ ^r^^^l" ^t^^^^::^^ 

- -o^:??d^-ab^Vai.;^ 



But the question of the role of formal education in +h«c^ 
Yrf inhn n essentially a 20th century concept of industrial sociPtv 
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holding worthy home membership to be a fundamental objective of high 
school education. With woman's role historically determined to be that 
of homemaker and child rearer, the new courses stimulated by the 
uoimission's report became vocationally segregated programs for training 
girls in housekeeping roles. And with rare exceptions these p-^ograms 
remain today elective courses for girls who do not take the college 
preparatory program or business education training. There are a few 
notable exceptions, however, where young men and women study together 
the nature of marriage, family roles, courtship patterns, family finances, 
and child rearing. 

The introduction of home economics courses for girls in the 
1920s was based on the assumption that the patriarchal family would go on 
forever, with its motherwife submissive roles brought down from the 
neolithic domestication of plants and women. The schools became one more 
instrument for maintaining the subordinate role of women at a time, 
following World War I, when the demands for women in the labor force and 
other consequences of an industrial society were undercutting majov" 
supports for the old family form. This illustrates one limitation of the 
schools in family life education. What patterns, structures, roles 
should inform school programs? From work and career to parent roles, the 
family is changing and the schools can find themselves indoctrinating 
for outlooks and functions that may once have existed, but do not now, 
and may never again. In the Panel's view patterns now evolving will 
require degrees of amity ana goodwill, interpersonal accommodations, and 
social skills greater than the more rigorously structured patterns of 
yesterday. Where the historical scripts are missing, the burden of 
improvising scenarios is very heavy. Education in and out of the schools 
is burdened with more obligations than solutions. 

The Panel has a number of suggestions cautiously advanced with 
neither dogmatism nor assurance: 

1. Open all home economics courses to young men. 

2. Shift one or several such courses to the evening to invite 
the joint participation of older adults with adolescents. 

3. Shift some resources to local radio and local TV, including 
cable TV, as a vehicle for education. 

4. Plan joint educational ventures with other government and 
private agencies now engaged in one or more areas of family life support 
activities to involve a wide age range of adults including grandparents, 

5. Transfer some resources from home economics as presently 
taught in the high schools to on-the-job training programs in homemaker 
services in the community in cooperation with other agencies. 
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8. 

; ai 

agency. 

9. 

public and private'agenciesV""''"""''' ^"^ planning with existing 



ino:.! 1 ^?'4. youth-adult consumer advisory aaencip<; at i-ho 

local level to provide terhnirai accic+an^I +^ M -ix at the 

consumer reports. data fro^thP R^rpln c/^^^'li^* interpreting 
information °^ Standards, and similar sources of 
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Chapter 6 



INSTITUTIONS OF ADOLESCENT EDlJCATTnN 
AND HOW THEY RE LATE TO THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATTON 
INTO THE BROADER COMMUNITY 

total U S °DnDM?J-*^f l^: ^° ^^-y^^' °lds {13.7 percent of the 

8 Tp?rcen?'o1 V7%lll° ^l'"' '''''''' schoo'lg^ad'^aSes" otalled 
represInJed 7^ 9 nl^^^^^^ ^^^^-^^ g'-aduating class 

high school graduates, and in 1939-40 50.8 percent. 

c.hnni ^-hJ^"!' today, more adolescents are spending more time in 

Tuslffiluu ornu7n?'Jr J^'"'" AUhough'Cr^ca s are 

democratization of educational opportunities 
tlnni^^^ ^1?^'' education system has provided during this centJrv the 
school-enrollment process has also resulted in a relatively new 
phenomenon:-the isolation of youth from adults anSaJuU experiences 
Being in high school now means not being involved in a variety of 

pXi"uTg1;e?a?];^is'^1'a5otj"';'"^^'°"^ '° wM cV f aJge^^l^^fof 
previous generations of adolescents were exposed. Formal school ina 

has come to dominate the "adolescent experience" in Jhe UnUeS slates. 

One need not advocate a "school -of-hard knocks" Dhiln<;nnhv 
or overlook the importance of academic and cognUive knowlC5ge and 

eai ed'ou???Hp'^H'° '"'^''^^ ^^^''^ ^"^ -""^^^ °f imporfa ce ?o be 
learned outside the secondary school classroom. Adolescents need tn 

ociet^ tJ .'m.';^'° a functioning member of contem or r^ Amer can 
f This may be especially important for the increasina numhPr^ 

?It^?? "-"Pitting their physical and, quile JrobaSly" 

The iJln^?. '".^f^J^""'^^ development earlie; 'than the?r grandparents 
I fesS es aril/. "9.^^^^ adolescent years at determining 

iiTestyies, careers, and world views seem to be improved bv exoosurp 

"ad ?t"''ro?e"anJ%'^"°n ^''l™ "^^^ assuminVand %laJ n "" 
adult role, and responsibilities. In a society where social roles 



♦Enrollment figures of the civilian noninstitutionalized populati 
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are increasingly fluid and diverse and where change is becoming the 
only constant, stability in the society and psychic security for youth 
may result from more experiences' amojng the generations than all -day 
schooling now permits. 

Out-of-school learning experiences seem to offer a great 
potential for individual cognitive and affective development, although 
empirical data in this area are limited. John Dewey asserted that 
learning depends on experience, with the learning which takes place 
closest (in physical proximity or relevancy) to a situation of 
iiTFiediate concern to the learner being most effectively accomplished. 
Several case studies suggest that at least^some students learn 
traditional high school subjects such as mathematics, language skills, 
and social studies as well in work experience projects as in the 
classroom* In addition, learning from and in the community can 
supplement, integrate, and substantiate scholastic knowledge by 
putting it to use or testing it. Such benefits are in no way limited 
to nonacademically oriented youth. Self-reliance, personal responsi- 
bility, confidence i»T one's own judgment, and effective action skills 
have to be practiced to be achieved; they cannot be learned adequately 
from print or from the passive, waiting-to-be-taught nature of the 
student's role. In contemporary society, for instance, having a job 
and earning money is often a very definite source of independence, 
while being shielded from responsibility and productive work 
frequently results in irresponsible and unproductive behavior.' 
Opportunities to participate actively in, rather than merely observe, 
activities enable youth to utilize and appraise their developing 
competencies and encourage them to evaluate themselves, their performance 
their skills, and even their sense of the world. By increasing their 
knowledge of personal strengths and weaknesses, such experiences and 
evaluations expand adolescents' understanding of themselves. 

No single institution, including the high school, can provide 
the diversity of experiences necessary to meet adequately the widely 
varying abilities, needs, interests, aspirations, and learning styles 
of 12- to 18-year-olds. Only the wider community, reflecting the 
diversities of the general population (although with cultural 
limitations), has the flexibility and human and material resources to 
provide learning situations diverse in both content and style. Research 
indicates that self-confidence and optimism appear to be predictors of 
later personal and employment success. One study concludes that 
young^^eople who have experienced repeated failure in previous schooling 
and work need to achieve some successes to allow the development of the 
optimism and self-confidence necessary to undertake efforts at improving 
their skill s.^ Community involvement opportunities--a part-time job, 
an internship, artistic performance—appear to offer a much greater^ 
variety of possibilities for successful experiences than the traditional 
high school. There is no guarantee that such a nonschool experience 
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will be positive rather than merely neutral or even negative for self- 
development It S.Clear however, that the secondary sch Jo l/bJ 
offering only a limited number of sanctioned learning expe? ^nces 
has detrimental effects on the education of many adolescents ' 

u *u .^Involvement of adolescents in various community activities- 
whether it be through working, investigating local socal problems or 
utilizing community information facilities--can p ace youth in 
meaningful contact with people of a much wider range of ages interests 
backgrounds, and professions than can be found in the high schoSl 

in' hJ" ch'oS? °cfn°?eaj't ''.I ^f^^'''''' child-adult Jelatlonlhips 
in the schools can lead to the development and/or refinement of skills 

n" and J^'I?r°h^' f ^'^^ *° ' ^^^^^^^ perceptfo oTone's pi « 
rnntSl ^i'-"f^'P society as a whole. The benefits of such 

^he' c?us?on'o"?'rdowp J° accrue.only to adolescents. hSwever. 
ine inclusion of adolescents in activities outside the school enablP^ 
the community, as a whole and as individuals, to become mu^S mo?! 
actively involved in the education of their ^outh. BeinSinvSlJId 
.in another's education-through personal contact rather ?han jusT 
tax-dollars-creates a learning experience in itself. IdeallJ" an 
nSnn?^'-;? Substantive interactions between adolescents and o de? 
people will weaken mutual stereotypes and enable everyone to be seen 
as a teacher of some kinds of knowledge and a learner of others 

I con'stant^or^dt ll' ^"d^^^ '^tic views of adolesceltrser^e as 
a constant prod to the older generation. 

Present day secondary education does not significantly 

SrS'-?.^-^"'^*! *° '^^"'^^ s^"^^ °f their educaliSn Sde the 
school building; in fact, it frequently inhibits the process Work! 
study programs, where they exist, are usually small, empWnt- 
oriented and considered an option only for fionacademrSnts. 
s?Jden?" tn'ShI'*'J"'i '"^ occasionally laws, often attempt to confine 
r?^c! 9""°""^^ the presence of a certified teacher 

itil Jf;hedules. homework assignments, and other school pricticis 
Vnh V/n ^PPO'^i^nities a young person may have to hold a part-time 
inL r. • ^°^""t?e'" wo'-k. Actually, many adolescents do work fc' 
some period of time during their high school years (50 percent in 
one Labor Department study), but school personnel seldom con?rib2te 
pL?JLint"''"^'"3 f^^q^sntly unaware of such student 

employment, and rarely accommodate a student's academic program to 

5i^ie^^Jr;Je^^5?^"J?a?L^"°^"^"^^ '^^^ 

c.hnnio u O'^^'ainally intended to develop intellectual skills, the 
elraHoL'r."''"-*" " Providers of all a young 'person's 

educational experiences. Compulsory education laws require youth 
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to attend school until the age of 16,* and social pressure is 
exerted for them to remain until graduation, at approximately age 
18. "Dropping out" of school (to do something else) is not regarded 
as the exercise of an option but as an indication of the individual's 
failure. The schools, of course, did not assume such an overwhelming 
responsibility for adolescents all at once or simply on their own 
initiative. Such factors as the fragmentation of the nuclear family, 
the separation of residential and business areas, occupational 
mobility, child labor laws, the decline of the apprentice system, and 
the working mother have often joined with American faith in formal 
education to isolate youth from the rest of society by concentrating 
them for longer periods of time in the schools. 3 

Regardless of its cause, the segregation of young people 
from other age groups can have serious consequences. The White 
House Conference on Children reported to the President in 1970 that: 

A decrease in opportunities for meaningful contact between 
children and persons older, or younger, than themselves is 
disturbing because the isolation of children from adults 
simult?.neously threatens the growth of the individual and 
the survival of society. Child rearing is not something 
children can do for themselves. It is primarily through 
observing, playing, and working with others older and 
younger than himself that a child discovers both what 
he can do and who he can become— that he develops 
both his ability and identity. It is primarily through 
exposure and interaction with adults and children of 
different ages that a child acquires new interests and 
skills and learns the meaning of tolerance, cooperation, 
and compassion. Hence, to relegate children to a world 
of their own is to depriv them of their humanity, and 
ourselves as well 

Such ill effects would appear to be heightened by the evolution of 
an adolescent society isolated from substantial relationships with 
older adults and younger children. 

Age segregation has resulted in a much greater association 
of youth with their age peers, and thus significantly increased the 
influence of the peer group dynamic on American adolescents. These 
groups provide only a transitional structure between the family 
group and the larger society. They assist in the development of a 



*In several States education is required until ages 17 and 18. 
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heterosexiial role; provide feedback about behauinr- aff^-j , 
of understanding self and others; heiradolescen?. adaorJo hp! 
P^islna'l a^d'el;??''"??^ ?"fo™at?oS 'o ?l 'a'Si^My 

tendency tS::di^d^:^-s,\^:„r:,-,-L'j?^i\e^s:v=?:;;^ 

-enc'^-Sa^%"re?;e^^^^ 

ss;n^e%^^s^L\rttiJ^?~rof^^^^ 

ran t^?v» "l^'^'^Sf"! Sroup involvement sTh peer ?e|i?tion 
and to La?nin„ '"^ development of self-rteem 

nf ti» If^I '^^^'"'^ <:™"<' meters are almost invariablv 

t??e'MSS2 -i;?.Tai"sXia:: ?s-yor 

oii-c ui auuiesceni social relations and activitipq mthnnnh +h« 
tendency to form peer groupings normally 'ncrea e "wnl tSe^ize of 

I'ip" Vl\I^"S:;r]S?,2:n^S?=^3c™"??fo?fs"L'7jfLrhaT?h\ 

undesirab e consequences of increasing the nSmber of isolates 
(especially in large schools) and of deducing la^ae fa?r?J rti„»r.» 
peer arrangements to small, ethnocentric. h?ghly segregnlj groups 5 

The concentration of increasing numbers of vnuth -in +h« 
secondary school and the concomitant dec?inT?n ldol'e^ce^t' ^xpo'ste 
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to other institutions coincided with a rising American faith in high 
school education as the cure for society's ills* In response to 
these trends, the high school gradually became an educational 
conglomerate, absorbing such tasks as vocational preparation, sex 
education, driver training, drug counseling, etc., into its academic 
framework. Although an effective adolescent educational system should 
offer such varied types of learning, the assumptioit that the 
institution of the high school can be expanded to incorporate all 
educational functions has to be seriously questioned. A truly 
"comprehensive" high school has rarely, if ever, been achieved. In 
addition, "the school, when it has tried to teach nonintellective • 
things, does so in the only way U knows how, the way designed to 
teach intellective capabilities: through a teacher, transmitting 
cognitive skills and knowledge, in a classroom, to students."^ 
At the same time, secondary schools have been criticized for 
diluting their efforts to the extent that many students' cognitive 
skills are poorly developed. 

In sum, despite the numerous types of learning that can 
and frequently must take place in the community or the "real world," 
the only sanctioned educational experiences of most 12- to 18-year-olds 
are those which occur in the secondary school classroom. This 
equating of formal schooling with education is not only functionally 
inaccurate but also often damaging to individual development. 
Although empirical data on the specific results of various nonacademic 
experiences are lacking, the problems stemming from the conventional 
secondary school's inability to be all things to all adolescents are 
clear enough to warrant designing complementary educational approaches. 
Thus the Panel recommends that the U.S. adolescent education system 
actively integrate youth into the broader community by providing a 
wide variety of out-of-school or "experience-based" learning 
opportunities. 

The range of viable out-^of-school learning experiences for 
adolescents is virtually limitless. Valuable and varied learning can 
occur in regular part-time or full-time jobs; community service 
activities in hospitals, schools, old age homes, mental institutions, 
environmental action groups, etc.; "school without walls" programs 
which encourage young people to decide what they want to learn and 
to draw on the knowledge and resources of individuals and institutions 
in the community (banks, art galleries, courts, auxiliary police 
forces, etc.); internships in public agencies; apprenticeships; 
personal performance opportunities in drama, music, art, etc.; 
"action learning" in paid jobs or volunteer work with associated 
academic study; public action activities, perhaps as part of regular 
social studies classes, which investigate and work to reform local 
social injustices (e.g., assisting tenants to fight negligent 
landlords, aiding and advising youthful offenders); curriculum-based 
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o???c"I"wo?[°'etc*')-'"I2inj??-'°r''''*' experiences (field anthropology, 
exJ^^fe^^LtslS-j-nlnTo^J^^J^ 

Which adol^e^c^^n?! L^^\S?Lna%^?Su%^°S^ 

!oH"p?VI'%':;'"f '•'^^''^ ^"^ "° ^^""91^ admin si^atiJe o^ sIrucL^al 
model for the design of a community- based experience T 
juxtaposes some of the different types of exoer pnrP*h.cpH L • 
situations against a few of the vaT?ous struclu a 'co^^^^^^^^^ 
?^PP t".'tir??'""- -^^ illustration, adolescents "aT"B" an3 "C" 
iuuaJ?oL. '^'"^ out-of-school learni-ng 

supervises"f!;in^^aTM:\\^^^ 

"SfrlT'"^ the details of his job on his own! and is v?ewed by the 

aJ? paft?cufa"r^nron' ''^'It' "^^''^'^ rather 'than as a membe^'^o? 
any particular program. The store management does -ot attPmot tn 
provide him with cross-cultural experience^or opporJuniHes JoJ 
reflection on his work and his education. "A-'rdJties ai thl^tnrP 

lSSJlM%o?VhL^^'^ ^^"^^-^ ^^^^ - 

duties w tS^ "^^5 worked out her specific 

he^^:o%rf uf^?:r;Srrhe^^:^nt"s Ts ^A^^r^-' 

transportation expenses only. Her activities in the clim-c-f 
lo ^.Ini ^^V'^'^' partial academic crpH?!? ' wer2 selected 

In hr?niT"*-^r t'-a'ining. The clinic des gnid her dSjies 

to bring her into contact with people of many social classes anH 

IT^i' tinie to talk^w??S sLff members 

about what she is learning there and elsewhere. "^emoers 

school fnnHpH nnM • • ^ ^^""^ ^ school -sponsored and 

thp ?; 1 • P-?^''' P'"°9ram investigating inequities in 

y i ?rr sted\" den?r'is'tt" d^ign^'a'nd'o erated 

u i>tuaents, is the action-oriented component of one of 

cred?t^ l?f°n Lt-'-'^ f'i'^^ ''^"ive^ full acaSemif 

cr§^. All participants follow the same basic pro gram model and 
function as a group in assigning, performing, and discussinq tasks 
The sciool neither pays them nor stresses cress-cultural rSnt^rtc 

leq\ ffJstrr^^'^' -1^*^ ^^^^ iZl'll'e 

legal system to other academic and nonacademic experiences 
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Table 1 

MATRIX OF DIFFERENT EXPERIENCE-BASED LEARNING SITUATIONS AND . 
THEIR VARIOUS STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 



\ LEARNING 
\ SITUATIONS 

STRUCTURAL \. 
COMPONENTS \ 


Regular Jobs 


Conununity Service 
Activities 


School s-Wi thout-Wdl Is 


1 Internships in 
Public Agencies 


Apprenticeships 


Artistic Performance 
Opportunities 


'Action Learning' 
(with associated 
academic study) 


Public Action 
Activities 


Curriculum-Based 
Learning Projects 
Involving Concrete 
Experiences 


Structuring 

Experience-Based 

Learning 

Opportunities for 
Other Youth 


1. PAYMENT 
























No pay 
















C 






-ij 


Partial or 
subsidized 
payment 




B 


















c) Full pay 


A 




















2. ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPERVISION 






















a) 


Full school 
supervision 
















C 






b) Joint insti- 
tutional 
supervision 




B 


















c) full super- 
vision by 
non-school 
institution 


A 




















3. FUNDING SOURCE 
























School ' 
















C 








Joint insti- 
tutional 
funding 




B 


















c) Non-school 
institution 


A 




















4. ACADEMIC CREDIT 
























1 Full credit 
















c 






-1 


I Partial 
credit 




B 


















c 


\ No credit 


A 




















5. AMOUNT OF 
PARTICIPANT 
INVOLVEMENT 








I 














a 


\ Part-time 


A 














c 






b) Full-time 




B 
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Jable 1 (cont.) 

rWTRIX OF DIFFERENT EXPERIENCE-BASED LEARNING SITUATIONS AND 
THEIR VARIOUS STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 



\ LEARNING 
\ SITUATIONS 

STRUCTURAL \ 
COMPONENTS \ 


Regular Jobs 


1 o 

! > 
1 ^ 
1 ^ 

tin 
j ^^ 

1 k: 
1 ^ ^ 

1 £ 4^ 
1 O U 

jo < 


♦o 
3: 
1 

4-1 
3 
O 

4-» 

t »/> 

1 O 

o 

u 
cn 


Internships in 
Public Agencies 


Apprenticeships 


Artistic Performance 
Opportunities 


•Action Learning* 
(with associated 
academic study) 


Public Action 
Activities 


Curriculum-Based 
Learning Projects 
Involving Concrete 
:xperiences 


structuring 

Experience-Based 
.ea rning 

)pportuni ties for 
>ther Youth 


6. DEGREE OF PRO- 
GRAM AUTONOMY 
a) Integrated 




















V f Urf 


with 
academic 
curriculum 
b) Related to 














C 






academic 
curriculum 
• c) Independent 




B 


















of academic 
curriculum 
/. PROGRAM CONTROL 


A 




















a; Student- 
controlled 
b) Joint stu- 
















C 






dent-adult 
control led 
c) Adult- 


A 


B 


















controlled 
a. PROGRAM 




















IDENTIFICATTON 






















aj Participant " 
identifica- 
tion with 
and responsi- 
bilities to 
the program 
itself 
















c 
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Table 1 (cont.) 

MATRIX OF DIFFERENT EXPERIENCE-BASED LEARNING SITUATIONS AND 
THEIR VARIOUS STRUCTURAL COMPONENT" 



\ LEARNING 
X SITUATIONS 

STRUCTURAL \ 
COMPONENTS \ 


Regular Jobs 


^Community Service 
Activi ties 


School s-Without-Wal Is 


U rnships in 
Public Agencies 


Apprenticeships 


Artistic Performance 
Opportunities 


*Action Learning* 
(with associated 
academic study) 


Public Action 
Activities 


Curriculum-Based 
Learning Projects 
Involving Concrete 
Experiences 


Structuring 

Experience-Based 

Learning 

Opportunities for 
Other Youth 


b) .Participant 
has no spe- 
cial status 
in the non- 
school 
setting 
which derives 
from the 
program 


A 


B 


















9. PROGRAM 
PATTERNING 






















a) A general 
program model 
















C 






D) tacn 

experience 

individually 

negotiated 


A 


B 


















10. CROSS-CULTURAL 
EMPHASIS 






















a) Efforts to 
provide par- 
ticipants 
with such 
contacts 




B 


















b) No particular 
efforts 


A 














C 






11. PERSONAL 
REFLECTION 
OPPORTUNITIES 






















a) Provision of 
opportunities 
for partici- 
pant reflec- 
tion on the 
experience 




B 










1 


C 
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.r.A nv.o '^•^^ selection of experience-based learning opDortunitie^ 
D?ov?d?rJLp:i ' given community appears much more capabfe of 
providing diverse learnings for the varied adolescent Dooulation +h;,n 
one or two conventional high schools. Such programs a^e nofwithSS? 
potential hazards however. Decentralizing educaJion! esSecia f5 ?^ 
different physical locations, could create the cond?t ons ?o^ ^ 
resegregation. Although the comprehensive high schoo neve? real! v 
integrated youth from different backgounds, the Ixpan ion of sludent 
Jn'^hf '-rJ choices does increase the 1 ikelihood of ^Snts electing 
to be with others like themselves, judged by race orreliainn Th^^^ 
recent development of minicourses and minischools has a ready' given 
curricular recognition to adolescent subcultures! with manv of J^e 
options revealing highly self-selective enrollments A rented 

a'" uSe;%r' nnr"'^"'^"'^"*^.°V^^ traditional h^ghschSol' coming 
a pauper school," composed of all those youth without the interP?t 

o?s1il'^'det^i-Srtffec?.''°°"H^r^ o^her opt?Sn(s)''\o"mSze 

?fass "ajr'etcS^""''^''''^!^^"" °^ ethnic background s al 

beina u^pS%f 5d I' Possible and should prevent such factors from 
being used as the bdsis for admission or exclusion. 

For out-of-school learning opportunities to be mn«:t 
educationally significant for their participant ! they havelo be 
tlTli ^"^°P^^^ted as independent but integra Jarts 'rtSe 
total educational environment of adolescents. Thus, effectivl 
experience-based learning opportunities and programs must operate 
a"d] cJ ?o for the existing hig'h school o a mere 

adjunct to it. For community-oriented experiences to be viahlp 
components of the adolescent education system! ^he eSphasi in their 

tTlT.?"" ^ °" °P^"^""9 alteLti^e educat?o a? trJct res 

and experiences, not on offering diversity for its own sake or asa 
substitute for structure in general. Such an approach is necessarv if 
out-of-school learning experiences are to be mo?e than game-plavina 

varilJjes' ^he"™nP 1'^"^'' ''''' notes'Jhat'Jhe S mb r'of 
variaDies in the component designs of comnunity-based learninn 

TtZlll' '"^"9" ' a me're'po[u??al 

retain a sianJJiralJ f "f^jt^V-^ost probably, will need or want to 
Thl u-^^"^'^a" ^^^^^ 0^ and identification) in 

the existing high school. Many adolescents need a sense of 

eTi el ;rto"lran1^T^""^ '° instifut'oVwhere 
tney are able to meet and share experiences with their friends 

Secondary schools, reduced in size and bette^focused in Ju?DOse 

may be better able to mix youth of different social classes and 

ethnic groups than smaller alternative educational seUinqs With 

Its historical emphasis on academic disciplines, the high^school 
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also appears better suited than other institutions to undertake the 
instruction of those areas of learning and developmental tasks which 
progranmiatically require rigor, sequencing, and precise evaluation- 
mathematics, science, writing, and'speaking. Other types of learning, 
however, appear to be better accomplished by learner initiation, 
direction, and participation than by teacher dominance. Development 
in the arts and citizenship, for instance, seems enhanced when the 
professional's function shifts from a direct imparting of information 
to supporting and guiding the student's effort to find his way. 
Subinstitutions physically or geographically separate ^rom the school 
are necessary to meet those educational needs more successfully 
than is possible when school facilities and personnel arp used for 
purposes for which they were not designed or trained. Separating 
these new and old functions from the existing high school will, of 
course, lead to a pruned and programmatically smaller institution. 
Although some fear this process could result in the demise of the 
secondery school, it is unlikely to do so. The school's cognitive 
development abilities, plant investment, and the availability of 
unique and expensive facilities (gymnasiums, science laboratories, 
classrooms, etc.) will make that institution's replacement wasteful 
and its continued use necessary for many years to come. 

Since the high school will play an important, but not the 
only important role in the education of U.S. adolescents, conceptual 
and operational adaptations will be necessary. Such existing 
structures and practices as the 4-year graduation requirement, the 
9-10 month school year, rigid academic requirements for graduation, 
semester-long classes, 45-50 minute class periods, and Carnegie 
credit units need to be relaxed, if not eliminated, to enable 
conmunity people to utilize school facilities and adolescents to 
engage in community learning situations. School personnel will have 
to be more responsive to youth's employment needs and requirements. 
In addition, adolescents should participate in teaching and 
counseling their peers and younger children. Admittedly, some of 
these proposals run counter to teach^ir concerns that reducing 
inschool courses and requirements threatens their jobs and that the 
number of hours, types of assignments, etc., that admimstr£tors 
can require of them would be limited rather than expanded. Finally, 
the secondary school's legal responsibility for its students' 
welfare need not pose a barrier to well-designed community involvement 
projects. Instead of requiring students to stay on campus all day, 
the institution can meet its "in loco parentis" obligations by 
carefully investigating and planning for all the safety considerations 
(location, transportation, etc.) involved in any proposed community 
learning setting. Then the school or some other institution would 
take all the conceivable precautions that a prudent and concerned parent 
would take (alerting the police force, notifying the alternative 
institution of each student's expected arrival time, not sending youth 
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©ut alone, etc.) before sanctioning student involvement In that 
education s1t^. The Panel strongly reconmends that 
nigh school changes coine after new programs for education are 
planned In a step-by-step program of reciprocal activities. 

Community learning options are both facilitated by and 
supportive of smaller educational units. Keeping the school building 
open nearly all the time and involving increasing numbers of 
adolescents in community-based educational settings decrease the 
size of the inschool population at any given time. Student utilization 
of community facilities (buildings, libraries, art centers, etc. 
provides an educational diversity not dependent on teacher-pupil 
ratios or on expansion of each school's physical resources and 
facial ties. All these factors, plus the projected decline of the 
12-lc-year-old group (beginning In 1976 and continuing In absolute 
terms until 1985), can have the additional benefit of greatly 
reducing, if not eliminating, many school districts' building needs. 

..oro™noIIlL''K''®luP?'o"* ?^ Performance or proficiency measurements 
InH rSo7??i 5^.*^!/'"^ ."" 2" Important mechanism for enhancing 
and controlling the diversity of an adolescent education system 
offering various inschool and out-of-school learning opportunities. 
In replacing the Carnegie credit unit approach to educational 
assessment, performance measures would facilitate movement between 
gentry Into and exit from) different alternatives within the school 

'^1*^'"" ''^'''^ offerings. Recordl of 

rJj-? -J s Pe;;fo>""iance in various areas will enable cohesion and 
S J-n!^ ° nialntalned in his or her educational program despite 
SnnJ;fi'^?*'°? °^ different alternative institutions. On 

another level, rigorous evaluation controls should be established for 
each alternative program or learning setting in order to evaluate 
the process taking place and the outcomes In the students' lives 
miV'^^ inprocess evaluation are necessary to determine what 
n ?5 . alternative learning settings, and under what conditions, 
produce what results. 

• 4.1, . Important for a diversified secondary education system 

IS. the oevelopment of an effective information dispensing and guidance 
system to help adolescents effectively utilize the available options. 
The existing nigh school guidance system is performing so poorly, 
however, that it seems doubtful that it can be sufficiently Improved 
to meet any new demands./ The present mechanism tries to make 
adolescents adapt to the system rather than vice versa, serves 
such structural needs of the education Industry as career advancement 
rather than more client-related goals, and fragments the school's 
responsibility and concern for the students. It has also emphasized 
simple (and usually Inadequate) Information distribution, rather than 
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studerts* institutional and personal adjustment problems, largely 
because of the institution's pressure on counselors to protect the 
interest of the school and the faculty before those of the students. 

The more recent concept of the guidance office as the 
provider of humane treatment and personal support within the school 
frequently has assumed psychiatric overtones. As a profession, 
high school guidance personnel seem to be both overtrained and 
inappropriately trained, unable to define their functions and goals, 
and more concerned with college placement than job placement or 
student needs. 

The increased need for effective guidance and counseling 
is more evident than how those functions should be performed, where 
they should be housed institutionally, what new types of personnel 
are needed, and how they can be obtained. College and job information 
and placement might be performed by the school or handled by an 
autonomous community guidance center which would be beholden to its 
clients rather than to educators or employers. Such an independent 
agency would certify all an individual's competencies and learnings, 
regardless of where obtained, since no current high school, with 
rare exceptions, awards school credit for learning which occurred 
outside its walls. Assistance with course and institution selection, 
as well as with "learning the ropes" of any given institution, are 
other important counseling functions. The former must be carried 
out more aggressively than at present to prevent students who lack 
direction or initiative from getting lost among the alternatives and 
falling out of the educational system. In addition, an education 
system which increases the contents and styles of learning settings 
needs some means of helping students to interrelate their disparate 
learning experiences. Some type of student advocacy or ombudsmanlike 
function also seems important. "Counselors" should be people of a 
variety of skills, backgrounds, experiences, and ages to be truly 
knowledgeable about options and req irements in the community at 
large. 

To become viable, an adolescent education system offering 
a wide variety of inschool and out-of-school learning opportunities 
will require not only adaptations in the existing secondary education 
institutions but also supportive changes in the larger society . 
Educators alone cannot effectuate a wealth of rewarding local 
community learning options. Without ade^'iate numbers of jobs or the 
alleviation of structural barriers to. existing jobs (child labor laws, 
unemployment insurance, etc.) work experience will not be a realistic 
nonschool alternative for many adolescents. Other experiences will 
not be available either if local adults have no interest in integrating 
young people into their own daily activities and work places. Col leges 
also must alter their entrance requirements to sanction nonacademic 
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learnings before students w ith college ambitions will f PPi free to 
deviate fro m the traditional high scho ol curriculum . 

Most young people will not zv]?.r:t options, regardless of 
how they are designed, which they creaviy perceive socleJ/does 
not honor. In some cases. State and/or lacal regulations on 

vaHois°Sul or.'Sf'i'"'^ financing n^y require modification before 
various out-of-school learning experiences can be sanctioned by the 
educational system The Federal Government might also try to 
encourage the development of local educational alternatives--perhaps 
-MnH? n'^;"^.*^'^'''''*'^" °^ out-of-school learning settings or by 
ioiinit^ bJpn' i-nplementation of evaluation mode?s of 

community-based learning experiences. For adolescents in the United 
. integrated into, rather th an further isolated fP^BifT Th^ 

. working s and experiences o t the larger sociPtv . thp cnr-iotw . 
whole must recog nize that the Uopj is not th^ onfv ?ncHL;L; . 
Which needs to ge actively involvpH with vouth and t^h iTFi^UH^ 
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Chapter 7 



KNOWLEDGE AND INVOLVEMENT FOP fl OOLESCENTS 
IN THE DECISIONMAKING PROCESSES OF SOCIETY 

A^,. 1 • education in the United States has traditionallv eniDha«;i7PH 

e ??r?h:?r'Ho ?s t"d%r"'' 'i^.''^''' attituderio'SJi^s^a'Sr d'' 
IffJrtfaf "Ht^7P^cMn i citizens. Although structured 

trInrmit?L ^il education" have varied, the schools have long 

transmitted the general ground rules for living and particioatina in this 
llVtel' "jt l''^'?,''l':y' the principles and mechanisms oJ'?Selo ernme tal 
JelJs h.J h.c"^ "citizenship" has had differing connotations oSer the 
years, but has generally combined feelings of affiliation with the country 
and Its heritage (loyalty, patriotism) with the dispos ?ion to take an ' 
active part in governmental affairs, at least through ioting.^ 

cn.-i=i • ?'P^''i93ns' loyalty to their political system and their formal 

fn^Hlni-'^'^"^'":!' ""'"^^^ ^^''S^ly f'-^O) a faith in the openne s oHhose 
institutions to change and improvement.^ Based on the conceot of ooSar 

tSpf::'i'^"-r"9°'^7'"^"^ for the people-5 S. "nstiLJlons'^SeJive 

l^on lZnc?.?nVZ\''^^^'' ^'^ their constant J?ocess of lme?io?a- 

rnSr, 5 °! ^^'""^ dissent, criticism and reform are important 

components To the extent that social institutions absorb andTespond to 
in I^n.-ir^^ participate in social decisionmaking and SfoJe 

^.e^^ltin- ?^JZ^l^:^^;ll^l^ - soc]al^5?sp"S;???es 

K ^-^ ^^^"r'^ °^ contemporary U.S. sociLV - rrakinq the exercise 
of many basic American principles increasing! v cf .--.cu t techno! oa-irai 

development and rapid urbanization have been :;ccor,..?.n ed by ncreases ^ 
n the size, complexity, and intradependenc^^ of sor-.-ty and ts formal 
institutions, both public and private. Th^- .-suU - as been Jo minimilp 
tL%'Jh''"' J?-^^^"^^ individual can detev-,v:r;f h?.' ociarenvironmenf or 
that the public can significantly influence qo^JBnnuv bod e^ The Ix-^andina 
organizational interests, clientele, burea.cratic r' ic?urls and imoe? ^ 
sonality in government, business, and profes.ir-.^vr .nd s"?vice 9!^?^^^^ 
are turning the concept of "consent of the qc.-^rn.d " wi ^h Us ??n"oiitant 
assumption of institutional responsiveness , i. :; > histor c truism^ thvc 

?en%;a"?i>at o"n'^^n?h"'^'^'°"''-- ''''''' the ;cc"?e;a '''^ 

central izat on within organizations is increav^nq and is leadinr tn 

?r" e'::e 'iMc"h' ??ecrtL^'"^".°' 'tV' within thel ^^'c;?sS^inmak,.:,3 
processes which affect the lives of rest Americans significantly (concerning 
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the number and types of available jobs, the quality of the natural -^inviron- 
ment, the nature of the goods and services which dominate daily life, for 
instance) are usually remote from and unresponsive to the individual 
citizen. The burgeoning "life-support systems/' encompassing most of the 
health, housing, transportation, educational, ar^d other services to the 
population, are today too complex and inclusive for significant individual 
or group intercession. Although, historically, the majority of Americans 
have not actively participated in many of society's decisionmaking processes, 
never before has the power to make' and ij!iple:nent those decisions been so 
concentrated in huge managerial institutions and corporations, where 
decisionmaking experts, specialists, and professionals are generally 
insulated from the general public,^ 

If formal education is to prepare today's youth adequately for 
participation in the "ci vitas," it will hcjve to equip them to deal with 
U.S. society and its institutions as they riow exist,, as well as how they 
were originally intended to operate. One possibly negative approach is 
to help young people develop those attitudes and behaviors—passivity, 
willingness to follow instructions, and ob?dience--which should help 
institutionalized systems to operate m:^t smoothly. The needs of the large 
high school for the orderly movement o!' hundreds arii thousands in effect 
produces a well-run obedience machine. But such conscious goal for 
our schools goes against the thrust of the ?tat1or/^ heritage. Recent trends 
towards the critical examination of e?tab! i::;hfd i'-otitutions and procedures 
and one's relation to them, as well as o^ganu'*:.! attempts by various groups 
to regain some control over their lives, sugg<^^t rhat active individual 
participation in social decisions is both possible and rewarding. Good 
learning theory also strongly suggests the iieed for the student learner 
to be a goal setter and evaluator. 

For the young to acquire the s'^rilr» in decisionmaking, communica- 
tion, persuasion, group organization^ and fund-raising necessary to 
influence social institutions effectively, schools and other educational 
alternatives will have to make tho principle of, and the skills for, citizen 
involvement much more central to their "citizenship education" efforts. 
This is not lo say that the traditional provision of information is not 
important. However, the civic information that adolescents need in addition 
to ideal or abstract descriptions of political structures are concrete 
facts about U.S, public and p^^ivate institutions and how they actually 
operate, both individually 'and collectively. Too few Americans know how 
to move through the court systei;?, advance their interests as consumers, or 
utilize such existing due process mechanisms as collective bargaining or 
income tax appeal, A young person must also acquire analytical and 
critical skills, as well as inforrr^^^tion about social institutions, if he 
is to be able to navigate "the system" effectively. The curriculum of 
citizenship education becoines a do-it-yourself manual in individucil and 
group action to make the system serve its clients. 
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The ability to exert influence on these social institutions and 
JI^^'^kI exercised by an individual only occasionally or Without 

appreciable success, is central to theories both of democrat cgoJemmenf 
and effective learning. In addition, individual participation in si!ua!ions 
affecting oneself is important for ethical reasons. situations 

Much of the work in ethics implies that moral judgments must be 
made autonomously and that one's action must have effects in 
reality. The few^r skills or abilities (one) has to exert 
influence in the w..vr!d. the more (one) must submit to deter- 

™t T^°/"'- ^^'^ act as an autonomous 

agent. If (a person) is unable to engage in action which 

?Mc? I^^ influence on or affects reality, according to 
JI!Lki ""f intentions, then (that person) is in a sense 
incapable of moral action. 4 

Ibili?rtn"p^p!!!f?'f?^ P''^^^"" absence of an individual's 

he inf act mo^al]; ' ^'^ indication of whether 

ic .icn • individual's ability to exercise influence in his environment 
In ?lf,lJP?''tant in a psychological sense, since it seems to contribute 
to the development of the ego-strength or identity critical in a sense of 
self-worth. 5 A number of theories suggest that operating in an active 
rather than a passive role is a human developmental need "A healthy 
Identity requires that a person be able to act upon the environment in such 

acSi^'s IntentioSs^'^"'""' '"'P""^' '° '''''' accordance ^ftJ the 

This psychological benefit of actively attempting to influence 
adnlpJpntr"""^ ""^^^ particularly significant in the education o? 
adolescents, especially since many of them are maturing earlier. As ad'jlts 
r^naJirVn"^''' ^° ^^-year-olds are increasingly entitled to and 
capable of haying more voice over their own lives. In fact, people seem to 
learn the most about how and why to act responsibly by having tS we wUh 

JS^t'?!;p'''T''i%°^.'^'^''' decisions. In' addition! resea?ch s gges? 
that the years 2-6 represent a watershed in the emergence of an 
individual's political thought. 

By the time this period is at an end . . . (a young person's) mind 
moves with some agility within the terrain if political concepts; 
he has achieved abstractness, complexity, and even some delicacy 
in his sense of political textures; he is on the threshold of 
Ideology, struggling to formulate a morally coherent view of how 
society is and might and should be arranged / 
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This appears to be a good age, then, to help youth develop a firmly 
grounded academic and practical understanding of democratic philosophy 
and its operational ramifications in school and in out-of-school settings. 

Learning about the workings of society's institutions— and 
nearly any other 3ubject--is enhanced when it results from p6rsonal 
experience as well as academic study. Experience-based learning seems 
to have considerable potential for individual cognitive and affective 
development, since learning appears to improve when it occurs close to a 
situation of inmediate concern to the learner. Functioning in social 
institutions and decisionmaking processes, while studying them, can 
provide first-hand knowledge of "civics" while breaking down adolescents' 
isolation from a vital area of the community's activities. 

Adolescent knowledge of and participation in decisionmaking 
processes can benefit American society as a whole as well as the individuals 
involved. The last few years have seen the State and its authority--and 
every form of authority— challenged by the country's youth. Direct 
experience by young people in various decisionmaking processes and 
institutions might well lessen their disposition to see "the Establishment" 
as remote from their concerns and to strike out against it blindly or 
violently. Such adolescent involvement in society's institutions would 
also help to bridge the age-segregation so common in our culture and, 
hopefully, to improve the interpersonal relations between adolescents and 
older people. 

The most successful way of learning how to cope with any institu- 
tion seems to be by beginning with learning from and about the institution 
•nth which one has the most contact. For adolescents that institution is 
at present the secondary school. Involvement in an educational instHution 
is especially important, since learning is an intimate process which, by 
definition, involves some active participation by the learner. John Dewey 
often emphasized "the importance of the participation of the learner in 
the formation of the purposes which direct his activities in the learning 
process. "° 

A recent study of secondary schools^ found that the greater a 
student's ability to influence decisions in the school (especially in 
relation to a high degree of peer group integration), the greater his 
sense of control over his school life, and the smaller the personal frustra- 
tion found to be a frequent cause of schooldisruption. A student's 
belief in internal control (which has a high positive correlation with 
academic achievement, achievement motivation, and favorable attitudes 
towards teachers arid learning environments) was found most often in schools 
which practiced a significant sharing of decisionmaking opportunities among 
all the involved groups. Other research seems to support the finding that 
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the total amount of power in an organization is variable, rather *i ,i 

^^^f expanded opportunities for students to be influen-'ldl in 
o;Ser"eJhel"o"^By' '''' ^''^ ^° ^'^'^ ^^'^ power ?Sr any ' 

u,i+h ".,-^.-^*^^°u-^ the United states have long concerned themselves 
" i thp iVTh^JE education." As De Tocqueville observed in the 840s. 
rlr.l^ ^Tv}^"^ l^^^^^ aim of education. "Tl iore 

recent authors have maintained that, as a consequence of this emphasis. 

Schools were expected to teach discipl ine and respect for 
J?on . (permeate) the curriculum with moral instruc- 
tion and patriotic exercises; . . . (and assume) the additional 
task of removing ethnic differences, fostering social equality 
- and eliminating highly individualistic conduct J2 ^^^^'^^y. 

UacMnn+« Civics First emerged as an independent school subject during 
aJo-SrnS^;,? Presidency, and was designed to teach fonnal American 
SraoiroL'h'o'rrT •'^'?i"^^ memorization. This original mechanism- 
Hpwfiin ^PP,'^°^<=^ occasionally expanded to include a historical or 
Sr ?STum sli?rtf ""til the early 1900s. however, did the 

curriculum shift to an emphasis on political and social problems This 

S'S-'f ^""^^ ^^^^^"9 that citizenship edu?a?ion should go 

Shrni '""^ political structures to all the social studiL and ^ 

.i-on^.TILT'"!!"'? Problems that came with the great depres- 

sion and the New Deal. By the late 1950s, the goals of civics were beina 
expressed in behavioral terms in an attempt to bring Snity Jnto ^Se ^ 
Then durina"JhP iQ^nc% emphasis on psychology and social psychology, 
on Inpr^f Ih^ 1-^°' ^ "^"^ '^^"'^^ studies" curriculum emerged, based 
on modes of thinking common to all the social studies. 'Method-oriented 

ques^l^Tf .tSf :'h' ^^"^^"ts- dHcuss^onro 

questions of ethics and public display. 

"riti7Pnch?n*^J^l studies, especially as the means of transmitting 
citizenship, has a number of weaknesses. Highly eclectic the fiPlH 
appears to have no coherent purpose and urges a sequencing of material 
which appears little more than arbitrary. Citizenship is presented 
no????;^.'?"^ IS usually equated with studying the stru^turl orthe 
political system. The realities of how the political syUem operates 
whom It favors, and how one participates are not generally exaS'nld nor 
U^J r^l"^"".°^ such other factors as economics and tfadit^in on 
society's operations. The school itself is rarely if ever seen as Sn 
institution to bestudied. Too many citizenship prigra^s do nSt J 
rnL,-H 'li"^ injustices, despite the fact that many youth 

TJnrt- tf^emselves v ctims and are constantly informed about society's 
inequities by the media. A civics program that fails to make connections 
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between society's ideals and its persistent injustices promotes the 
cynicism often found among the young. Instructional silence on, and 
irrelevance to, current problems can also promote assumptions of 
hypocrisy and social apathy as cultural norms. 

Political socialization studies have indicated that, for whatever 
reasons, the various standard curricular approaches to citizenship educa- 
tion do not make significant differences in students* understanding of 
the political system, Langton and Jennings found that loyalty, participation, 
use of media for political information, and the disposition to discuss 
politics showed "scant differences , . , as a consequence of whether the 
student had taken a more traditional American Government course or the 
topically-oriented, wider-ranging American Problems course," The authors 
concluded that, "If the educational system continues to invest sizable 
resources in government and civics courses at the secondary level— as 
seems most probable--there must be a radical restructuring of these courses 
in order for them to have any appreciable pay-off," 

Secondary schools do not, and have not tried to equip their 
students with the skills to cope with, influence, or participate in the 
decisionmaking processes of society's institutions, "The purpose of 
conventional instruction is not primarily to help the student influence 
reality, but to help him describe, define, explain, or evaluate it. In 
this sense, such a mode of instruction casts the student in a passive 
role, "14 While the ability to exert influence on one's environment 
utilizes skills in description, definition, explanation, and evaluation, 
it definitely requires that one be able to affect what one has analyzed. 

In this matter, student government is particularly ineffective. 
Normally, a small percentage 01 students is given a limited amount of 
power and discretion to exercise in areas of relatively little significance 
to life within the institution, A recent study of high schools conducted 
by the University of Michigan School of Education reported that 44 percent 
' of the students felt their government was "not effective" or "not at all 
effective," as opposed to 28 percent who rated it "effective" or "very 
effective" (28 percent were neutral). The authors of the study expressed 
particular concern over this high dissatisfaction level since student 
government in most schools is the only channel through which students can 
voice their concerns, ^ 5 

Schools, then, rarely contribute to an individual's ability 
to participate in institutions and their decisionmaking processes. More 
than that, they frequently develop counter-productive behavior and atti- 
tudes in students. Rather than representing the participatory democracy 
described in civics classes, schools reflect a highly structured, 
paternalistic (many say authoritarian) situation in which virtually every 
area is prescribed. Passivity, conformity, and obedience are more seriously 
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and consistently rewarded than critical thinking or activism (broadly 
defined) As Edgar Friedenberg has said, "What is learned in high school 
depends far less on what is taught than on what one actually experiences 
in the place, 'o The contradiction between the rhetoric and reality of 
democratic government in the high school makes it difficult for students 
to understand or prepare for the role of United States citizens. According 
to the New York Civil Liberties Union Student Rights report. 

The effect on students of this double standard has been 
disastrous. Cynicism, disbelief in the rule of law and the 
sense that the schools are a massive spectacle of hypocrisy 
are widespread among students. Students cannot be taught 
in their classes about . . . freedom of the press while 
their own leaflets and newspapers are censored. They cannot 
be taught about James Madison and freedom of speech while 
they are prevented from distributing a handbook that 
des-ribes their rights. They cannot be taught about due 
process and the presumption of innocence while they are 
subject to arbitrary and unfair procedures. Above all, 
they cannot be taught about the rule of law while they' 
themselves are ruled by officials who seem to be above the 
law. 

The Panel recommends that the concept and reality of "citizenship 
education be expanded to include broad participation of youth in society's 
public and private institutions. The goal of participation can be 
approached in a variety of ways. First, high schools should undertake at 
]o?n ,,u°"'^ curriculum adaptation and/or expansion. Participants at the 
1971 White House Conference on Youth suggested that the secondary schools 
develop courses on political principles and processes which use the 
community as a laboratory. "The courses should be organized in an inde- 
pendent study and seminar structure in which a student selects a coimunity 
institution to study, becomes actively involved in it. and then returns 
to share experiences and observations in a seminar. "18 Alternatively 
students could do independent research projects on such community-oriented 
topics as the growth and deterioration of a given local neighborhood or 
industry. The schools might also offer courses in prooaganda analysis 
the concepts of power and its uses, and the health, transportation, and 
other United States "life-support" systems. A discussion of the latter 
might well attempt to explicate and discuss societal and individual values 
by raising students' awareness of how the valued commodities and sprvices 
in our society are produced, who receives them and how, and how ins'titutions 
can be structured to maximize society's values. 

. Another inschool possibility is student organizations devoted to 
public affairs. Designed on a national basis with input from political 
parties, unions, and other organizations, these clubs could combine an 
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advanced level analysis of public policy issues with opportunities to 
observe and participate in the political process i/ith local and national 
competitions and awards. The Panel is convinced that such groups should 
enlist the participation of adults. 

In addition to various curricular changes, the Panel urges that 
students be given a voice in the policy and governance of the educational 
system. The Panel agrees with the recommendation of the White House 
Conference on Youth that "Government at all levels . , . should include 
students on all its educational boards. State, county, and local govern- 
ment agencies should have student representation."'^ High school students 
should have voting, not merely advisory, powers on these bodies whenever 
possible. Additional efforts are needed to include racial and ethnic 
minorities, noncollege preparatory students, and other youth not usually 
involved even in student government. 

Calls for increased student participation in schools are often 
met with arguments that such actions would decrease the professional 
management and operation of the schools or result in "education by whim." 
Such presumed problems necessitate the careful planning of youth involvement 
opportunities, rather than their continued" nonimplementation. It is also 
possible, for instance, that the students' energy, intelligence, creativity, 
and immediate concern for schools could be used by administrators to 
attack the problems confronting education today. Youth involvement might 
be strengthened by students* participation in a mock school board election 
or crisis management situation in which the schools' legal, financial, 
and public responsibilities and restrictions become clearer. Since 12- to 
18-year-olds are the ones most affected by educational policies, these 
young adults need to be involved in the decisionmaking processes of schools 
and other educational alternatives. Although students do not have the 
professional expertise to make basic administrative decisions about staff 
or plant expenditures, their input concerning curriculums, rules for 
student conduct, and possible teacher evaluation, is relevp.nt and Important. 20 
Schools are society's crucial laboratories for practicing the consequences 
of self-government. Within cigreed limits students can learn under sane, 
harmless conditions what !iappens when a citizenry neglects or is fooled in 
its exercise of politics. 

The question of the rights and responsibilities of adolescents 
within educational institutions has been raised frequently in the last few 
years. Much of the recent controversy seems to have resulted from the 
concentration of larger numbers of increasingly mature and socially 
sophisticated adolescents in schools where increasing size has generally 
been accompanied by greater Institutional impersonality and arbitrariness. 
This situation has been accompanied by societal trends towards critical 
examination of established institutions and procedures and the -"ncrease 
in teachers' efforts to secure more power over their own lives and working 
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mJIc °^ students' rights and responsibilities, however, 

includes both constitutional questions and institutional management 
considerations of how to treat people. Although the courts have" generally 
refrained from intervention in the schools, the judiciary has begun 
n+''p?nJr^4^"''^"^' 1" ''"^'^ °^ ""'^^^^ guaranteed under the Bill 

hL nJj^L^ 'Pf^^' assembly, and the press), assumed under 

o^heS ?nrm """P^^' ^-elated to protection from racism, sexism, and 
other forms of educational discrimination. 21 in the notable 1969 case of 

Pes Moines Inde pendent School District the Suoreme Court extended 
the First Amendment rights of free speech to secondary school students. 

First, the majority of the Supreme Court recognizes that the ' 
process of education can be more important than its content 
in achieving educational aims ... The majority asserts in 
Its ruling that 'state-operated schools may not be enclaves 
of totalitarianism. School officials do not possess absolute 
authority over their students . . .' But the Supreme Court 
recognizes that this diminution of teacher authority will " 
actually enhance the educational process, since, as it wrote. 
The Nation s future depends upc' leaders trained through 
w^oe exposure to that robust exchange of ideas which discovers 
cruth out of a multitute of tongues, rather than through any 
kind of authoritative selection. ' 22 ^ 

rr^ -nufh tJi'? ^ff^ endorses the recommendation of the White House Conference 
on .outh tnat all schools and other educational alternatives for adolesc-nts 
oevise with participation by. all significant constituencies, a "code of 
students rights, responsibilities, and conduct which will clearly define 

fhP ltMHlnt"Jn'?h''- "^^If i?"shiDs.of the institutions to the student and 
the student to the i nstituti on. "23 such a code, as the White House 
Conference suggested, might well include: 

An explanation of how the application of the basic U.S. freedoms 
apply to students within the formal educational institutions- 
an enumeration of administrative, faculty and student responsi- ' ' 
Diiitie"., especially regarding not unreasonably interfering 
with the orderly educational process; ... a delineation of 
the procedural safeguards on the imposition of penalties; 
a statement of t,ie degree to which students shall be involved 
in various areas of each educational institution's decisionmaking • 
... a guarantee of participation by all groups in the revision 
of the original code.'^^ 

-^^ ^ 5"^^^ °I conduct and delineations of student rights need to be 
specified for students to follow and to minimize arbitrary enforcement 
they need to be written to protect all transient school populations These 
agreements should exist for each secondary school and/or school district 
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but might aH'^ be written into State school laws, State and local policies, 
and teacher contracts. Rules of conduct should apply to all persons in 
the school, not just to students. The issue of adolescent rights and 
responsibilities is wot limited to the schools, however. It is closely 
related to widespread societal treatment in the United States of youth 
as less equal than older people. 

Other means of broadening participation in educational decision- 
making include establishing joint decisionmaking groups involving students 
in areas of curriculum and personnel, Smaller educational units can also 
promote greater student involvement and control by increasing students' 
access to all the people and activities within the school, decreasing the 
need for highly formal and rigid rules and procedures, and preventing 
collective student involvement efforts from assuming mob proportions or 
characteristics. All such steps to restructure power relationships within 
the schools should be accompanied by training administrators, teachers, 
students, and community members in the concept and possibilities of 
variable (as opposed to "fixed") total power, within an organization to 
show how increasing one group's power does not have to mean decreasing the 
power of another. Also important is training in nonviolent strategies 
for gaining and effectively using power, and the development of skills 
for understanding the school structure, making decisions, and organizing 
for collective action. Training in the nature of persuasion, the 
disciplines of fact finding, the organizing needs of groups, and the use 
of media are basic requirements of the school. 

In addition to changes within the existing secondary school system, 
meaningful youth knowledge about and participation in institutional decision- 
making can be effectively pursued in the broader community. Such efforts 
require that adults outside the schools assume more responsibility for 
youth and their education. Adolescents can serve as interns in public 
agencies, as they are doing in the successful Executive High School 
Internships Programs in New York City, Juniors and senjors there take a 
1-semester sabbatical from their regular studies to serve as unpaid special 
assistants to senior officials in government, private nonprofit agencies, 
civic organizations, educational and cultural institutions, mass communica- . 
tions, and the private sector. They spend 4 days a week with their sponsors, 
attending policy meetings and conferences, making presentations, following 
up on special assignments, and developing collegial relationships with 
these executives. The interns also attend weekly seminars conducted by 
program staff on urban policy development and administration. Participants 
submit projects to their schools at the end of the semester and receive 
full academic credit. Although this program is funded jointly by New York 
City's Human Resources Administration and Board of Education, similar 
activities could presumably be sponsored by school boards, individual or 
joint community agencies, or such jndependent citizens' groups as the 
League of Women Voters, 
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..v,,-.*, ^ i^elated public internship reject is the Dymany Program, 
?nSmr 1!-.^° 20-year-olds "a coordinated year of mrk and study 
J lu ""^-^ in the life of a representative city-Worcester. Mass "27 
Each of the five internships-in politics, government, business, labor 
pJoje^ts^ agencies-includes some routine and some creative, independent 

. ,, An additional nonschool approach is to open up and/or desian 
various "public action" activities for interested youth' These act Si ties 
could include working for a candidate or issue in local elections 
?Z?'fn!^? ocal environmental cleanup campaigns, making a film about a 
r»n?Lc problem, developing and conducting questionnaires on day care 
nn^lZ I ? laws, investigating policies and practices of local 
government agencies, and watch-dogging newjy implemented reforms. In 

.^»L''''nf' ^''-^^"^^ '^^^^ ^^^^""^d t° help juvenile offenders in 
Hnfn-!! J r^^^^n^g professional legal knowledge or to assist tenants in 
?ni S\^'^nl^°"''"9 ^^"^"^ h^""^^ repaired. Action-learning or SuO 
luo Unto Others— a school -sanctioned volunteer work in several States) 
Ehp^^fn^i""!!: o^fer various public action opportunities.. In all these 
the Panel stresses the importance of joint adult-adolescent involvement. 

»^^-,-w-4. ^"^^ action-oriented projects may involve "behind the scenes" 
^pwJ?nn°nf"'nJ?- -^r^'^^ P^blicly visible work. They may aim toward the 
selection of officials and representatives or toward persuading officials 
already m power. They may include efforts to maintain existing policy 
?Ht?carn^nJS; i^"h'"^' may be cnst in the role of creative initiators 
olnl^?! i'^ • ^'^r': eiders, or followers. ^8 Adolescent participation is 
especially important in the decisionmaking and implementing of programs- 
the"*^°"^^' '^^^^"""^"^^ prevention, drug use, etc.— which directly affect 

Public interest groups are not— and should not be— limited to 
youthful members. Most communities have a number of public and private 
agencies that should encourage adolescents and older people to participate 
as coequal members. Some adolescents might work under the auspices of 
such organizations as the Connecticut Citizens Action Group (a State 

fhl llllt°J. ^^^^^ ! ^^"^^^ Study of Responsive Law), 

the American tancer Society, or community review groups attempting to 
provide public monitoring and supervision of local public or pr^'vate 
institutions. Others might serve as youthful spokesmen or ombudsmen 
cJrpoJatiSns"'^'" groups, local businesses, hospitals, or boards of local 

T J u ^^^h°"g^^ list of public action possibilities for youth is only 
limited by a community's interest and imagination, a number of potential 
problems exist in their implementation. Investigative or advocacy efforts 
can. easily generate hostility from the agencies involved, inflammatory 
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press coverage, and bad public relations • The sponsoring educational 
institution, if any, might be accused of engaging in partisan activities 
and jeopardizing the doctrines of academic freedom and security from 
political pressure. Activities of these types, especially, would be 
well served by "how-to" training or booklets for teachers and youth to 
help them develop the political sophistication, necessary to minimize 
public hostility, and to deal with it when it does occur. 

Other problems can arise in community- based learning. Tradi- 
tionally, such youth involvement has been accompanied by adult paternalism, 
direction, and even manipulation. Some opportunities to participate have 
been opened to adolescents to motivate them to do something else or to 
neutralize their opposition to program or institutional goals. In 
addition, adolescent apathy, lack of interest, and inerL':a--as well as 
parental anxiety— are obstacles to active institutional participation 
by many youth. 

The juvenile justice system can be another focal point of learning 
and involvement for young people, especially with the high incidence of 
youth contact with the law and the low level of general knowledge about 
that system. In one program sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
high school seniors in Boston learned about the law by doing research, assum- 
ing various roles, and arguing legal cases in their own classroom court. 
Social role playing exercises need not be limited to the judicial system, 
of course. In other communities, youth model courts allow adolescents to 
assume the position of judge, prosecuting attorney, defense attorney, defen- 
dant, jury, probation officer, case worker, and court clerk. In Lexington, 
Kentucky, the youth court became so efficient in handling peer discipline 
problems that it often received referrals for disposition and followup from 
the city court. 

Although the form may vary, all these inschool and out-of-school 
programs represent senous attempts to enable youth to participate more 
directly in American life, institutions, and decisionmaking processes. 
The varying degrees of complexity and sophistication of these activities 
(from classroom discussions of propaganda to increased student participation 
in the school to community Investigatory activities) enable adolescents 
of all chronological and maturational ages to learn more directly about 
the operation of U.S. society and its institutions. Academic credit for 
all such activities should be available whenever the adolescent has 
performed responsibly . 

Careful evaluation of both student and program. performance, however 
is essential. Few data exist on successful means of teaching or evaluating 
effective citizen behavior in a modern technological and democratic society. 
The development of proficiency measures of practical political skills 
(propaganda analysis, verbal persuasion, fund-raising, etC;) may prove useful 
in this regard. Thoughtful evaluation is also important because most 
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community-based learning experiences are, understandably hiahlv 
individualistic and influenced by too many factorrSd the school 
fZTl accountability model to apj y TgaJ5?e s o? 

0 elcl ar"^^^^ the Panel sugg'e^^s tha1\^^Xo°;tance 

system assume a new posture towards "citizenshi-p educatfon " ' 
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Chapter 8 



PROVIDING AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES FOR ADOLESCENTS* 



The arts, according to all reports, are peripheral concerns in 
the American high school today, and there is general agreement that no 
more than 21 percent of high school students have any meaningful contact 
with art education. English, or literature, remains to some degree the 
exception, but works of" literature h?o'e seldom been treated explicitly as 
works of art. Also, there appears to be a shift away from the study of 
imaginative literature to the study of linguistics, rhetoric, or what is 
called "ccmmuni cation," an inclusive category allowing for minimal focus 
on art qua art. 

The Panel's proposal here is that the several arts be given a 
central place in the high school curriculum and that they be conceived in 
an integral relationship with the traditional subjects. The argument has 
to do with the ways in which participation in and encounters with the arts 
contribute to the quest for meaning, the ways in which they provide percep- 
tual education, and the ways in which they enable individuals to orient 
themselves critically and creatively to the environment and the social 
world. The primary concern will be the possibility of reconceiving the 
high school curriculum so as to make the arts a significant part of each 
young person's everyday reality. 

What Johrr Goodlad recently said about the "imbalances" in the 
curriculum still applies, most particularly in the high schools cf this. 
Nation: 

In spite of an assumed 'culture explosion,' we continue in the 
schools to neglect art, music, drama, dance, sculpture, and, ^ 
in fact, almost everything that smacks of being nonutil itarian. 

Rudolph Arnheim, arguing for renewed attention to the importance of perception, 
makes a complementary point: 

By the time the competition for college placement becomes acute, 
it is a rare high school that insists on reserving for the arts 
the time needed to make their practice at all fruitful. Rarer 
still is the institution at which a concern for the arts is 
consciously justified by the realization that they contribute 
indispensably to the development of a reasoning and imaginative 
human being. ^ 



*The major part of this chapter is excerpted from Maxine Greene's background 
paper, "The Arts in the American High School: A Proposal," prepared for 
the Panel . 
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Numerous observers of the schools acknowledae that nn nnp ran 

S^veJ'aJd ^n'?^ The^sounds of Mozart, the best good ja are 

poetrS to ?r elJ.' ^ M^o^^d^ S there are no quiet co^^rs fS?'J|ad1ng 

galheT a?tlr school ■•tL'J»''" •"T'^ ^/l"^ prepared, the participants 
aatner alter school. The same is true of drama. Almost npupr rfnoe >n 

a'"chSorw?tVene?a'rInd"' '^^^''°r' ''^''^^ chargft'he.Xs h r "of 
rlpar tho ^^^^'^ concern. As one commentator after another makes 

clear the arts continue to be treated as agreeable ornaments in thp 
everyday reality of schools. "yeeaoie ornaments in the 

subject " a 5'? e;° uccesrSn'Jhrfnh'5 ' f ^'''^ f ^''^ditional "hard 
:n5.Sr^-.^S^^-^^ 1 

the- explanations a^'anrfo^S^^^^diveJIe!" SeTr ngl 'fZ l^r^^^^'^ 

i-neffec?Sa? t'"nf^'h'"°'2^^""' '''''' ^° '''' the'disin^erest oTt e 
ineffectual ity of those being asked to learn. Some critics <;DPak nf tho 

evils of compulsion, of intrinsic irrelevance, an^o^an inevitable 

alienation on the part of the young. Others stress thrsJeri Uv and 

support f£| pJoposaVpeJIp'?^ ?K^t 'jLtt^slfTje"'"' 

do not believe the arts represent a panacea for eve-yt ina that til 

iSo?o?e%ef 
Sre;SS^^^^^^^^^^ 

on the function of the h?g°h" s°c'ho*o1 ?o%" p'Ss?] b1 ??t?L"f oT Z ^?„1?\1"" 
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fulfillment may be revealed. New patterns of integration may be discerned, 
as well as new vantage points on the quest for meanings. There is, as 
Albert Camus once wrote, ""a whole civilization to be remade.'"^ ; 

The Panel '.s,. argument for the centrality of the arts begins with 
an emphasis on the imiDortance of enabling individuals to recover themselves 
as persons. It happens that participation in and informed encounters with 
the arts can only be conducted by people who are aware of themselves as 
individuals and to some degree conscious of personal efficacy. A passive 
member of a crowd is incapable of an authentic art experience because he 
is not present as an individual with a distinctive biography, a unique 
"life world." It follows that the process of educating young people for 
participation in and encounters with the arts must be a process of liberating 
them to find and be themselves. 

This is true, to an extent, of all effective teaching, especially 
that geared to the deliberate stimulation of critical thinking. But 
teaching in the art fields is distinctively concerned with subjectivity 
and with reflexi veness. To engage authentically with a novel, a painting, 
a film, or a musical work, the individual— by dint of imaginative activity- 
must release himself into his own subjectivity and, at once, cultivate an 
awareness of his own awareness, of what is happening to him as he discloses 
the work of art to himself. John Dewey wrote: 

Art throws off the covers that hide th^ expressiveness of 
experienced things; it quickens us from the slackness of 
routine and enables us to forget ourselves by finding ourselves 
in the delight of experiencing the world about us in its varied 
qualities and forms. It intercepts every shade of expressiveness 
found in objects and orders them in a new experience of life.^ 

What Dewey did not stress sufficiently was that the cAperiences he was 
describing take place within "inner time" or the stream of consciousness. 
Illustrating this in a discussion of musical experience, Alfred Schutz 
pointed out that an attentive listener reproduces in his inner time the 
flow of tones composing a musical work. When this happens, he comes united 
with the composer in a" time dimension like the "vivid Present shared by 
the partners in a genuine face-to-face relation . . . 

Whatever the art form, disclosures and discoveries of this sort 
are inconceivable if the listener, reader, or beholder has not broken with 
the generalized, abstract reactions of the "crowd." Each one must be 
enabled to approach the work of art— the Mozart quintet, the Keats poem, 
the Cezanne painting— actively , searchingly, personally. He must be ready, 
as Jean-Paul, Sartre says with regard to literature, to lend the work some 
of his life.' In every case, the interior journey that results is undertaken 
with the artist as guide; but what is discovered on the journey can only be 
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to be init?at'Ir?J{o Ike^lllTs '^^fZt 'T''^'"'' ''^'^ ^''^'^ have 
teaching are required for S^Pnt?! !^;. "^l """'^ """^^^ deliberate 

they my be two' des ora'^'ng e coin ^^15^0^.' 'K'^'t P^''f?''"'«nces ; 
sav or Pnraccn»^ ^ . :>iriyie coip* iHis doGs pot mean that Mobv Dick 

he has learned. So7t Is^iih l^e^n,'?] thlf. "%^^"9 for. on all that 

a rendering of an actuai bolnrfr^^ t l ZtlslV^llf'TlT';'' f 
war. It must be enroimtProH in 1^ a protest against a particular 

the white^Ld blanks Even Is thP hiniJ^" images it presents, the fonns, 

attend to the expressive sounds as he articulates its stepi ?n Ms Ler 

h?dden 0? JbscS?e. ' techniques for making visible what is ordinarily 
the arts luhomh"?^' °^ argument for the central ity of 

notio%^''ha ^"o'^s':nVsllf°?:?f^i?:' j^^^^^ ^ ^i^^ 

Maslow believed deepirtharJhVn^-mLraL nf ^^^^^^^ualization. Abraham H. 

ueejjiy inai; tne primary aim of education was to enable all 
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persons to become the best they could possibly become. He thought that 
art experiences should be made basic to education, since they had so much 
to do with the search for identity. Discussing what he called "peak 
experiences" and self-development in one of his last articles before he 
died, Maslov^ wrote: 

The final impression that I want to try to work out is that 
effective education in music, art, dancing, and rhythm is 
intrinsically far closer to the kind of education I think 
necessary than is the usual "core curriculum"; that is, it 
is closer to the goal of learning one's identity .... In 
this realm of intrinsic learning, intrinsic teaching and 
intrinsic education, I think that the arts are so close to 
our psychological and biological core, so close to this 
identity, this biological dentity, that rather than think 
of these courses as a sort of whipped cream or luxury, we 
must let them become basic experiences in our education.^ 

"Intrinsic educatiot)" means, of course, education for its own sake. For 
Maslow it meant learning to be hjman and, as well, to be " this particular 
human being." Music, rhythm, dancing, and the visual arts provide, as he 
saw it, the kinds of experiences that bring release from anxiety and empty 
conformity; they make possible new perceptions, "illumination, ins:ght, 
understanding, ecstasy. "*° If this is Indeed the case (as it seems to 
be for numbers of young people), ti^e arts may be potential "triggers" for 
the expansion of consciousness ^nd the accompanying illuminations certain 
individuals seek in drug experiences. Full and aware involvement of the 
kind Maslow has described may serve to counteract the feelings of dullness 
and anomie that drive some high school students towards conformity with 
the drug culture and t e promise of "turning on." Again, however, skilled 
and involved teachers are required to mdke art experiences available and 
significant. 

For too long, as many have pointed out, the schools concentrated 
upon performance and expression, to the exclusion of aesthetic experiences 
and encounters. Kathryr Bloom wrote, for instance, that one of the main 
reasons for the poor estate of the arts in the schools is "that music 
education is concerned mainly with performance and the visual arts with the 
materials of the artist." 

These approaches are perfectly appropriate for very young children. 
But by the. time youngsters reach high school the subjects offered 
have become so specialized that they require particular talents 
and abilities. Courses rarely take into account the interests and 
capabilities of many students for whom the arts can be sources of 
personal understanding and enjoyment--the large percentage of 
young people who take no art or music in the secondary schools.** 
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IJrfilwS ^ !u^^u-°i'' dichotomy between performance and appreciation 
irrelevant where the high schools are concerned. The problem is to involve 
young people with the arts in such, a way they do become "sources of 
personal understanding and enjoyment," Lie Vthe same time proSidinq 

grated, humanist curriculum with the arts at the core Of the fi?st 
importance is a conscious refusal to treat the arts as finished products 

iarns'us 3nf ?S'h''' ^'''-^ °^ ' Er]c rrabee ro erly 

warns us not to damn the emphasis on creativity too soon "before it has 

s^tl? I^'^Mr'h°." ^h^^^^°"dary school teaching or the humanitie w ch 
IS stil a.*^ much a matter of rote and fonnula as it ever was "^^ It should 
be possible for students to gain in the capacity for perception and 
expression while engaging actively with the arts. P^'^-^P^^°" 

effect nf "mnHpU-^f^Jh"^ Creativity used to worry about the paralyzing 
effect of models on the young and about the temotation to "codv" 

oT:?"fr Tre enJeV^n'- all ' depends'Sn S'the works 

from Jhe SnS.P nJ ?n.!?/°.""^ f""^"- ^"'"^^^ ^'^^ ^ missionary 

Zlu mJ: It °f Intellect and treats his students like benighted aboriaine^ 
Rembrandt's The Anatomy Lesson , Bach's cantatas, the ballet Swan Lake J? 

SfiTi^f^afo^T^^ ^ 5^^°^^ "° more irIncLt 

ch.MiH :• V2 : • H. LawrenciTalled a "ponderosity." The teacher rather 

He . nu l^nn 'T^''"^ sensemaking and in confron'a ?ons ' 

?he worJ of ar? Hfth .t;>h' "'^^ conviction that he has exhausted 
were exhausti Sir P^ri^ 'I ^9""'^"^^ (as if any great work of art 
w^je exhaustible). Each work, be it the Rembrandt, the Bach, or the Mark 
Twain ought to remain an open question for the teacher. To se^ve as model 
oercLtivP ^.n'S' teacher might try to present himself as someone e gag?ng 
the"iJsr{ime "9^^. "^^h each art form-as if, in a sense, for^ 

classronn, ^^JU?rJ^^ Juncture, in a high school as well as in a college 
Classroom, at which criticism comes into play. The good critic writes 
Arno d Isenberg, "gives us directions for perceiving! and doe th"s by%eans 

of de?ai- r he^ToI '^'''K' ' ' ^'^^^ ^" ^^e dlscH^^nation 

OT aetaiis, tne organization oi parts . . . "13 So it i«: with t-hp n««^ 

teacher, responding to the students' comment and que ?ij s and ?nL??hanoes 
. III' In'"' ^^^^^•"'/"^te and see. He points, as it were t u U e 'wit 
a work to color combinations, melodic sequences, metaphors and symbol 
the actions composing the plot, the imaginary space within a film Pointina 
Sn.h?" ll'^'t -° ^^"^^"^^ the kinds of percepi ons wMch w? 1 ^' 

?hem ^1 Ps"" ^° ,^"9^ freely with the work, mSr. effectual?; o ose 
themselves That, after all, is the test: whether or not he can intensify 
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It is possible that "something out there" will have a greater 
power to elicit the interest of certain students if they are given oppor- 
tunities to work with the medium involved. Jon Roush writes: 

Education must provide all students with some capacity for 
sensual perception and expression, with an understanding of 
the necessary interplay of perception and expression. The 
judgment of human creations obviously requires the ability 
• to perceive different options. The student needs to know 
what the past can provide in the way of models of perception, 
and he will need to experiment with ways to perceive and ways 
to integrate his own perceptions. To the extent that he is 
aware of the continuity of his mode of seeing (or hearing, or 
touching, or reading) with that of other men, he will have a 
sense of rootedness in a tradition which he can accept as his 
own. But the mode of seeing must still be genuinely his. He 
will be the creator of his own perception, and that means he 
must know what it means to create an object or event with 
artistry. 

The implication is for ?.n integration of creative opportunities into the 
humanistic curriculum. Mark Schubart, in his account of performing arts 
institutions for the young, stresses the connection between participation 
in an artistic activity and the ability to enjoy "excellent artistry." 
He reports on a conference at Pound Ridqe, N.Y.» in which the artists and 
educators agreed on the importance of the interaction between doing and 
observing (or reading or listening). "They saw the combination as 
generating a self-perpetuating process: from participating in artistic 
activity to discovering more about oneself and one's v^orld to heightened 
perception to greater enjoyment from observing professional artistry to a 
desire for further participation in artistic activity, and so forth." 
Lincoln Center had already discovered, as its program developed, that 
professional plays became more meaningful to young people when they had 
been gi^'en opportunities for dramatic improvisation or performances in 
dramatic workshops. 

f» 

The problem of the high school is to make participatory experiences 
possible— for the sake of heightened aesthetic perception, not so much for 
their own sake. Bennett Reimer justifies a stress on musical performance 
(for other than the talented few) by the way in whicn it can contribute to 
increasing aesthetic sensitivity. '6 Stephen Spender, discussing the focal 
significance of learning to use language, talks of the importance of 
teaching young people to write as well as read. He says that people read 
better if they write better. The important point is that they come to 
appreciate language as a medium of communication: 
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What IS vitally important education is that people should 
communicate, that they should develop to the greatest extent 
their awareness of themselves and of otheJs. tTat t ey should 
jLt .^ninrn ""^''^ "^"^^ ^'^^ the values of t e 
S t'sol r o'^" whn f7'%'^''/^''' ^^-"^ ^''^^dom as they 
or neighbol^.f^ a-'ticulate and vividly alive friend 

as well Alla'lvt??''nMpJ?nnf approaches to the graphic arts today 

how or why a^t s u e'linp^'^n^''^ '^^'^ P^^'"^^'"9 ^t^-uctured? 

Questinn/rpi^t^HH-! ! ^nd form as he did? They are 

anTen?iched bJltLin""""'-"' "^'^ Particular works, encounters deepened 

wSrld 5arold%Lpn;irt^'L'""S?"^J^^ ""^^^^ with some art- 

worm. Haro d Rosenberg talks explicit y of the need to includp "thp 

He e?,-eve?'af:2?? ?h"\"i'S'":^^" °° ^ ^ "9 a t. 

ne oeiieves as well that students must be and can bp pHuratpH -in >'+u« 

cowara their materials, in the character of their visual exoerienrp " 
ove? m l?e„„*?/n^ '^"l""-^' ^rarrdevlloped Jy artisis- ' 

he r Jades' 'if Je'rtLl lT.ilr.''T "1 eJ^h In 

llt-lTu '"'"^ '""9 t"^""'" touch „1th a live 

curriculum'Ee pervaded'"! EHf ar«%'"'r;ow"can"?:r^'" 't^ ''j' """"'■^ 
ulTt rr'^ all'^heli^ffcult?™ "ri g I'Jf Je^tm'lor^s'"' 

!aHnn Ih.:^ to relate the arts to the academic'd? dp^ines ^UhSuT 
making them ornamental or mere motivational tools' wiraout 

iiiifliiiiii 

r^^^^^r h? r '^^-'^-'^'- 
r^iiat^s ^ESd?r:oropora\ijgie^-tior' r^Vstdfo!°hrs^Kt^ 
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experiment with a relevant medium while engaging with selected works of 
art. If his interest were in poetry, say, he might read a group of poems 
indicating the diversity of options where form is concerned, language, 
even theme. The works chosen might range from Wordsworth's Tintern Abbey 
to Sylvia Plath's Daddy , to indicate the possibilities where expressional 
and confessional poetry is concerned; and the student himself might try 
his hand at some feeling or experience "recollected in tranquillity" or 
recalled in present pain. If the student's interest were in film, on the 
other hand, he might be enabled to study a series of films— Ingmar Bergman 
films, perhaps, films about picaresque heroes, comedies. The peculiar 
dream-like quality of the film experience might be explored, along with 
the impact of different sorts of images, the compression of incidents, 
the nature of visual metaphors and cinematic space. At once, aspects of 
technique might be studied: camera angles, cuts, pans, montage; and, if 
properly equipped, the students might be given opportunities to make short 
films of their own. 

The immediate and particular experiences, however, would feed 
into the "core" course, which would .scarcely have meaning if students 
were not thoroughly acquainted with at least one art form. The dangers 
of generality and abstraction are great; the protection against them is 
to be found in a clear understanding of the autonomy of each art. Susanne 
Langer made this clear when she wrote about the importance of taking each 
art as autonomous, "and asking about each in turn what it creates, what 
are the principles of creation in this art, what its scope and possible 
materials. "^9 

James Ackerman, proposing a college art program under the title 
Education and Vision, presents some ideas for interdisciplinary teaching 
which may will be of value for the high school, particularly the school 
that has made che arts central to its concerns. He, too, is thinking of 
a studio program in integration with more general classwork; and he makes^ 
some specific suggestions respecting the relationships of the arts to thei 
contexts of culture and value. "Here are four possible choices," he says; 
and, although he is thinking about older students, there seems to be no 
reason why his ideas (or variants of them) cannot be adapted to the 
Secondary school : 

Society and Art : An anthropologist presents the art and artifacts 
of two or three different cultures . . . bringing out the rela- 
tionship of the societal structure to the objects it produces . . . . 
Studio problems might be stimulated by the objects themselves . . . . 
Aspects of Structure in Nature and Art : A natural scientist offers 
a series of lectures, demonstrations, and smell group discussions 
on structures from elemental particles to complex minerals, or 
a biologist discusses the organization of simple forms of life . . . 
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Concurrently, in the studio, students study the implications 
med?a "'^'^■"9 °^ strictures in 5an-ous 

^ilS?^ ^fS?4^T^ ^ P^r^ologist leads discussions on the 
nature of perception with emphasis on the way we receive visual 
informat'on; the way our experience and expectation affect 
what we perceive; the artist's perception of his environment- 
the viewer's perception of a wol-k of art . . sJidio p?oiects 

fhrSnH^'-S^T.^^ ""^^^ ^"^Phasis on the relat?oS of 

the individual to the visual world around hir 



mo. and Machine An instructor with a philosophical or literary 
background-a poet might be a good choi^e-exaSines different ^ 
modern images in literature, art, theatre, and film) of the 

0? the funSaSl^nt.' ' ""rV"'- • ""^^ int^odSctln 
its ^pJwSnnoT'^' °l ^"9uistic analysis and consideration of 
Its relevance for work in the studio ... .20 



An arts program, in other words, can radiate in manifold direction- if 
Lions in the studio and cognitive study in a contextual domain outside. 



holds releJanJe f Jr'Ii'i°Mnh"''h' ^"'-^^"^"l"'" "n be devised which 

nuiub relevance tor all high school students everywhere Various adanta 

educationally only when they are integrated with appropriate efforts at sense- 
nf ..tL^^ "^f'^Z^l^ of experience, and'the pursuit of a degref 

n c?ear that JhJS^I'I""' J-?-'?-?" l'"'"'' extra-school programs makf 
nf Jjf 5 V.^^ -"^ justified If they feed into what is called praxis- 
of the kind of knowing concerned with transforming social reality 22~ThP 
arts programs organized after the riots in Watts are^ as are thi Soul 
and Latin Street Theatre, the Afro-Hispanic Poptr ■ and o?her comJ,2n tv 

undertakings. So were some of the effbrt. \ T in New Yo^rwhei 

demands were raised, not simply for job i ... -for programs tharaTlow 

for more individual achievement and expre. ...... High school Idm?^nistrators 

and art teachers can learn that the most successful programs for minorities 
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have been those initiated by the groups themselves, programs which 
explored— and restored dignity to~an ethnic or racial heritage. The 
most significant programs have been those that enlisted the creative 
energies of poor and oppressed individuals to transform the quality Oi 
their own lives. 

It might be possible, in certain schools, to involve young 
persons in designing their own work places, their own gardens, their own 
studios within the school building and outside. It might be possible to 
adjust to group and individual differences by organizing some schools 
into centers or institutes, each one concerned with a particular problem 
(neighborhood planning, recreation, jobs and vocations, Utopias, day care 
centers, :noral codes, intergroup relations, war and peace), each one 
involving integrated studies in the arts and the academic disciplines. 
It might be possible to create a theatre at the heart of a public high 
school and to treat that theatre as central to the curriculum. Theatre, 
of all the arts, is multidiscipl inary; a functioning and relevant theatre 
could involve its participants in acting, writing, criticism, scene design, 
economics, public relations, history, cultural anthropology, and numerous 
related disciplines. Such a program might liberate certain adolescents 
to move into the maturational stage called the "artistic revival," when 
some of the spontaneity of early childhood is recaptured and linked to 
greater technical awareness. Because educators cannot know which young 
person will move on into authentic artistic activity, the richest and most 
varied opportunities must be offered to all who choose to heed. 

There are those, of course, who say that none of this will seem 
relevant to young people who feel coerced by school and whose major interest 
is in popular culture of the popular arts. Whether this is the case or 
not, no one concerned with the arts in the public high school today can 
afford to overlook the experiences young people seek and find with rock 
music, films, novels like Stranger in a Strange Land , A Clockwork Orange , 
One Fl ew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, The Bell Jar , Slaughterhouse Five: The 
ChTldren's Crusade . It is conventional wisdom to speak of adoTescents^ 
loss of spontaneity and expressiveness, and. some people attribute this loss 
to neglect of the arts in the schools. Those who talk this way, however, 
simply deny or evade the Woodstock Festival, concerts given by the Rolling 
Stones or the Jefferson Airplane, the lines in front of movie houses showing 
2001 : A Space Odyssey , A Clockwork Orange , Performance , Easy Rider , Five 
Easy Pieces , El Topo , and countless others. They ignore what young people 
caM the~^reak-out," "grooving," "digging," "turning on," as if these 
had nothing at all to do with creativity or self-transcendence or even art. 
The Panel does not propose that the schools should absorb the popular arts, 
nor obliterate all distinctions between what is "fine" and what is "popular." 
However, if the intention is to move young people to choose significant 
aesthetic experiences within the school, teachers need to understand where 
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many students begin, where (as many would put it) they actually "live " 
mnlTor-J'' '^'"^'"^ ^^^^ tf^^t -"ost people become intere led"in 

c+ ^ + -l^u cf^llenge facing the high school is to find a way of enaaaina 

con e'"rns "'nMpJ%r!^ ^"^ '"''i"^'' ^° ^^^^^'^ ^^^P^^ ^^It ques??^ns the ? ' 
concerns. Clues to these questions and concerns can be found by takina 
popular culture seriously and listening to the young. The^e are films 
like Easx Rider ending with that hopeless "we blew it '"^"^f^ ^'^""^ 
^.|tranaeToye ending in holocaust), Blow-Up (with illusion and reality 
utterly confused), Bonnie and Clyde (wi th its f olk art quality and alorifipH 
Res au"a t ^fiFF^-' g ^"^ ' '-T^^ Fi ve'Ss^^l % ■ ^ 
talk shows anS lL nllc' rt^''^ •''^ te evision programs galore, including 

"popular .}l\fZl i^:Zr^^^ ^ ^"t the 

T^^^^^^]^^2^' P-^""^ ^ dyna^^c"^^^^n•n^^V^o^ 

DdDul;,H7pJ* does not follow that the high school curriculum ought to be 
popular zed it does not follow that "relevance" ought to be legislated 
sEanley^Ku'bHnr'S ' concentration on Ken Kesey, Kurt Vonne ut Jr ' ' 
who has sPPn r 'H°'"";',r°PP"'? "^""^""S ^nd Peter Max. (Anyone 

scpnp-'in !hn^h''^h^''''^ Wiseman's film. High School , will recall the painful 
scene in which the young English teacher soughFt5" "teach" her students 
the lyncs of Simon and Garfunkel songs.) stuaents 

n,..i. ^ .^^"^ students will say that they do not need knowledge of the 
?f hLT'''?; •"^.'J':^:^? "^^d excursions into a past which- for them 

IS dead It IS difficult to convince them that their rebellions aaaiLt 
the technological, their talk of "sincerity" and "spontlne ty " the^ 
dread of what William Blake called "mind-forg'd manacles "th^irce ebra- 

onLxt l^ATrlZ'''' l^'t 't'T ^° '''' °" meanfnTin e ' 
context of a tradition which goes back at least as far as Blake and 

includes writers as various as Hawthorne, Baudelaire, Melvi le oSstoPv.kv 

Rimbaud, Nietzche, Gide, Hesse, Joyce, and Mann, f^inc ^des ^aiSs ^' 

andinskJ^'Kl'eP 'lul^''^ '"Sf ' Cezanne^ Goya de 

expression flTf"J>ll who effected the revolutions in perception and 

fnSr^'i°" that.made it possible for us to see as we see, to form as we 



.v.iMuauu, mcLzcne, biae, Hesse, Joyce, and Mann. It includes DaintPr<; 
?°-J.'J:''t';ti '!,?^l?^'•°'■^> "onet, van Gogh. Cezanne^ Goya! SolSe 

-ions in perceptio 

form today.' ' """" " " '-^ see as we see, to form as we 

c+ ^ + . """^^'^^eing the case, the teacher who is prepared to resoond to 
students' questions can promote not only consciousnes? of fo?m and pattern. 
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but a sense of responsibility for the ways in which the environment itself 
is designed. This is in part what MacShane means when he speaks of students 
refusing "hideousness" in the world around, "vacuity" in public entertain- 
ment, "the inhuman drift of the electronic age," It is in part what 
critics of the media mean when they talk of the importance of understanding 
what is happening in experience as individuals confront the images on 
their television screens. 

Never before has the human eye been so assaulted by images 
printed, painted, photographed, stencilled, and otherwise 
copied, both moving and still. Because of the immense power 
and spread of advertising and mass media communications 
through publications and television , . , we have taken for 
granted a whole new set of signs^ symbols, emblems and 
imagery, which has settled into our subconscious as a commonly 
shared visual experience. Such immediately recognizable 
objects and images, mass produced to a numbing degree, have 
become part of a mid-20th century urban 'folk' art, made not 
by the many but by the anonymous few; not by the naive and 
untrained but by the supra-sophisticated; not for enlighten- 
ment and pleasure but for materialistic and commercial ends. 

These images, these artifacts compose a new kind of visual communication, 
indeed a new language that is understood by now throughout the world. It 
is susceptible to critical examination in classrooms properly focused on 
the nature of perception and the variety of forms. If adolescents are 
permitted to penetrate their own perceptual reality and at once to under- 
stand their social reality through the disclosures made possible by the 
arts, they may become the kinds of adults who are equipped to choose among 
diverse fulfillments. They may become the kinds of adults competent enough 
to engage in dialog with those who send them constant messages through 
the media—the kinds of adults who have developed critical perception and 
authentic taste. 

This is another argument for making the arts central in high 
school education; it is another approach to "humanizing" the schools. 
"The hope is," said Nancy Hanks, describing the Artists-in-the-Schools 
program sponsored by the National Endowment for the Arts and the Office of 
Education, "that the artist will open insights into the basic concepts of 
education and establish criteria for some fundamental and very much needed 
changes in curriculums. The idea is that art, by itself, is as important 
within the totality of education as mathematics, science, history and 
geography. Moreover, the idea is that, properly engaged in, art experienced 
this way becomes a way of seeing, feeling, and thir.king that can serve as 
a gateway to other disciplines of thought and knowledge. "^^ 
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Teachers must discover a capacity to become— and enable their 
students to become— people who see things afresh and respond to things 
from their authentic depths. They must discover a capacity like that of 
Ralph Ellison's narrator in The Invisible Man, when he is contemplating 
emergence from his undergrounT"room: "In going underground, I whipped 
It all except the mind, the mind. And the mind that has conceived a plan 
of living must never lose sight of the chaos against which that pattern 
was conceived." The teachers' concern must be explicitly with patterns 
and with plans of living. The teachers' concern must be with emergence, 
too, the emergence that comes v.'ith authenticity and the recovery of the 



In Wallace Stevens' poem. The Idea of Order at Key West , the 
speaker tells of how his woman companion imposes a human uiteTTTg i bi 1 i ty 
on the world by speaking and by singing. And the speaker says: 

Oh! blessed rage for order, pale Ramon, 
The maker's rage to order words of the sea. 
Words of the fragrant portals, dimly-starred 
And of ourselves and of our origins. 
In ghostlier demarcations, keener sounds. 

He is talking of naming and of exploring origins; he is talking of bringing 
significance to life. It is the "rage" of praxis and self-consciousness 
that the arts can arouse in high school students. The object is to enable 
them to become the authors of their own lives. 



The Panel recommends the following new patterns for orqanizinq 
education in the arts in local communities. 

1- Establish at the local level coirmunity counc ils for the'\arts 
with representatives o f the schools, the museums, the associations of arti«;t«; 

in various fields, the amateurs, the university professors, the critics 

the writers, the poets, and the theatrical, TV, and motion picture people . 

These organizations, established on a permanent basis, would 
2^''^Iu u^^^ National Foundation for the Arts and the National Foundation 
fcr the Humanities and State agencies of similar titles and functions. 

The councils for the arts would be more than budgeting management 
groups The elevation of the arts to a central position in the community 
through fairs, competitions, and city-hal 1 -centered events to give honoring 
attention to the artists and all those who add beauty to cormiunity life is 
a first obligation of such councils. 
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2. Open all programs to adolescent participation with all other 
qualified adults . 

3. Offer school resources in plant and personnel in a planned 
involvement with the broader comnunity-based effort opening such programs 
to all qualifiecTadults in addition to the normal enrollment of high scho^ol 
youth . 

* 4. Inaugurate community schools in the various arts > 

Photography, graphics, sculpture, macrame, weaving, painting, 
dance, and drama are but a few of the possibilities with broad appeal. The 
present facilities of the schools and other agencies could be broadly 
reviewed to avoid costly duplications and underutil ization. 

5. Encourage school systems to negotiate special educational 
contracts with artists and arts organizations . 

In its Urban Arts Program Minneapolis has contracted for ballet, 
contemporary dance, modern dance, museum arts and architecture desion, 
film, sculpture workshops, composition of folk rock, orchestra and opera, 
with the Walker Art Center, Metropolitan Art Dealers Association, Minnesota 
Orchestra, Minneapolis College of Art and Design, Minneapolis Dance Theater 
and School, and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

6. Establish community repertory theatres involving youth on a 
nonsegregated basis using the idle auditoriums of the schools to brfn? 
drama to the education of many . 

Most amateur theatre groups across the country expend must of 
their energies raising the money needed to support the local improvised 
"barn theatre" when the schools everywhere have theatres (auditoriums) 
generally used less than 40 hours a year. 
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Chapter 9 

AIDING THE ADO LESCENT IN COPING WITH THE MA^<^ MFHTfl 

or toe fact thai soms/sducation takr-s olace outside of the ohvsical ^ ""'^^ 

learning taKes place through th? np.ss media than in schools an imnnrtant 
question remains as to how muo of this learning s reX "edScItiJe " 
?n"rorJSr ' ?r'' ^''1 ^^^"^''^ ^"^ imbslanced.^m slead ng. and even 
thlZil nf H ^^^""-^ ^"^ important and insightful What is 

thP noneducative learning from mass med a^ And what 
IL^i °^ schooling in a media-situated world? The fact that vouna 

in pJ''r;-'° t'-^-" the media means that today adolescen? exis!s 

but Kis S'?:;^;L'"r''°""'r' fundamentally different from that of 'a ' 
Dut nis most inmediate predecessors. 

hnman term "mass media" signifies communication, a fundamental 

Snel "thp''^I'J-''i'°''''"'^"'^ ^^"^^ ^"1^"''^ itself.' "mL?? means 
.nn^ J'^ the particular manner in which a message (conwjnicationris 
conveyed from (humi^n) source to (human) receiver TheTatu^e which 
distinguishes modern mass media from o der media is the wav JhL 
have fundamentally altered how human commun?cat?on takes ?lace ' 

• 4. ^'^i^ change came about simply as a result of man's ahiiitv/ 

i^f^^I « ^-^ f'"'^ printing press the relative proportion of non-face 
to-face communication has increased tremendously. The conseauenc"° of 
this development are what is meant by the phrase the "imwct of JhP ^Icc 
media." what people point to when speakingTcontempora?radSlesJ^^^ 
growing up m a "media environment," and what MarshafrScLuhan h 5hl?qhted 
in his famus aphorism, "the medium is the message "1 The channels of 
pre^r:?;°?fictjlV°"^ properties-have ?hanged\t^t:S;?ca°;ion 

mass me.ia"S^cS?; m^^^^ ^^r^r^^^' 
than any. other activity in the United states. 2 Wilbi? Sch?S S a 
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Consider: 94 percent of the homes in the United States now have 
television sets; the average adolescent-has spent more time watching 
television than he has spent in school. Ninety-nine percent of homes 
have radios, and the ubiquitous transistor radio continues to be an 
essential element of the social environment of many adolescent peer groups. 
Records and tapes, in addition to providing entertainment, are essential 
media of "youth culture"; the sounds, images, and lyrics of "popular" 
music (which now means "youth" music) may have more impact on adolescents 
than television. 

Movies have continued to attract an audience of young people, 
even though their popularity with other sectors of the population has 
declined. Informal surveys in major cities liki:i Chicago indicate that 
more than 50 percent of the downtown theater audience is composed of young 
people. Books, magazines, and newspapers, while older media than the 
electronic variety, operate on other dimensions. Books provide a frequent 
means of cultural identity: the works of Kehlil Gibran, John Lennon, and 
J. R. R. Tolkien are symbols of both the commonalities of youth experience 
and the distinctiveness of such experience from that of adults. Interest 
of adolescents in youth control of media has been growing; offset printing 
and the mimeograph machine allow adolescents, to produce their own vehicles 
of communication and avoid the high costs of the electronic media. ^ 

One often hears the complaint that contemporary citizens of the 
United States are "saturated with media." Wilbur Schramm comments on: 

... the great power given to the mass media, to report to us 
on our environment. Indeed, much of what we know about every- 
thing except our most irmediate surroundings comes to us through 
the mass media, and therefore it is important to know both 
how the media handle this responsibility and how audiences 
handle the information delivered to them.° 

In other v/ords, the great possibility of the mass media is to 
extend our senses, to understand what is happening, to provide us with a 
better framework through which to make sense of our experience, whether 
that experience is first-hand or vicarious./ The extent to which a media 
experience does this is the measure of its educative value. The mass 
media both provide information and are experiences in their own right. 
What is their impact? 

The study of the impact of mass media has an interesting history. 
Based on the observed effect of wartime propaganda, mass media developed 
an image of almost supreme power to affect how people think and what they 
think. This is the "silver bullet" theory of media— that any idea trans- 
mitted by mass media was magically empowered to influence, like a silver 
bullet. This image has been most important in the study of the effects 
of "violence" conveyed through the media. 
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• f example, the assumption of TV violence" as a major cause of 
social violence has been questioned strongly by a recent report to the 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health Service entitled f el evisioS and 
Growing Up: The Impact of Televised v.m.nr^ The report cru des: 

The evidence (or more accurately, the difficulty of finding 
evidence) suggests that the effect (of televised violence) 
IS smal compared with many other possible causes, such as 
parental attitudes or knowledge, or experience with the real 
violence of our society.^ 

.r,A c • 1 i^^""^^ ^ direct one-to-one correlation between TV violence 

neqat?5ref?ecJs"nn't ''^J'h ''1'' ' '''' ''''''' has had Lve a ' 

negat ye effects on the study of mass media impact. First, it has Deroetuated 

S oc^ "';°r"th ftJe^^r^r-^'-^^'^"^ ''''''' inde eid'ellJVoJ't e 

£rocess, or that the content is independent of the process. Study of the 

mannTr tLt'? ker-\'°''''^"°"r^"^. ''''''''' ^"^^ be carH ^ on in\ 

manner that takes into account the situation in which media messaaes are 

SlnaS?!' th\""text Of the receiver situation, and a ho ? o? ? e 
vanab es. The second effect has been equally detrimental- the preoccuoation 
with violence has inhibited study of the subtle but more pervasiSe e?fec?s 
on effects' the violence question has resulted in'a concentration 
on the effects of television and reduced interest in other media. 

Any assessment of the effect of mass media in modern U S societv 
must consider the ways in which media shape the formation of Seoole's 
needs and preferences. The primary mediuS for th?s radvertS The 
very development of mass media in this country is contemDrraneous with thP 
development of advertising, a $23 billion a yLr iXtr?! accord inj Jo a ^ 
n'fnfLT Special. 9 Adding the amount spent on tSe medfa ? emse?ves 

t at S sSendir;/.H" ""f-"' "^"^"P""^"' '^'-^ might nd' ' 

bi?b-on per'^yearK ^^^^^^^^^"9 approaches all education costs (over $70 

it h.H nn ^^^"^^^ '"^h ' "'^ssive Outlay of social wealth if 

^dSs?r?al%tat^thIJ%h'°-°r'! '^"f" ^albraith asserts in his New 
n^nfnnnJ? ^tate that the industrial system in the United States iFTo 
profoundly dependent on commercial tpl'evision and other .nedia that the 
system could not exist without them. '(^ Some economists arque that the Hugp 
corporations of today could not survive without Jhrabil ty ^o p^edi-c? ^ 
and shape markets which comes through advertising. All explanations of 
the huge advertising industry (which includes over $1 billion in advertisina 
and marketing research) presume its effectiveness. advertising 

ments or fJr^?MH?Pc"n/^h'- ^^1 for descriptions of the effects of advertise- 
TJl. M T °^ ^^^^'^ functions, it is difficult to find meaninqful 

data. Most or the research in advertising is paid for and directed Ey the 
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industries which are themselves the biggest advertisers. There is little 
of what Paul Lazarsfeld calls "critical" research: that is, research which 
is not bound "within the frame of reference laid down by the mass media 
themselves or by the support structure of advertisers, agencies, and 
government." 

Although the data which one would like to have are not generally 
available, some probing generalizations can be drawn about the functions and 
effects of the 25,000 advertisements per year to which a child is exposed. 
Media expert Edmund Carpenter suggests that advertising's main function is 
to increase pleasure in the consumption of goods. This role is central to 
the industrial process which Galbraith described. Indeed, it is likely 
that advertisements are as effective in the formation of general needs as 
■'n the formation of preferences for specific products. 

Fred W. Friendly, one-time news director for CBS television, 
feels that there is an even more direct connection between news content 
and advertising! for example. 

The yield from the detergent, deodorant, bleach, or food 
advertisers who possess the_daxtime schedule (whose annual 
expenditures . . . totals /sic/ some $130,000,000) is the 
principal reason why no serious programing can be sustained 
for any length of time during those hours. '"^ 

Friendly's book Due to Circumstances B eyond Our Control frequently 
deals with the manner in which advertising priorities arfect the news 
reporting of a major network. It is no mystery why one media critic has 
concluded, "programing is simply intended as a vehicle for organizing an 
audience to sell things to. "14 

Ai:;hough a great deal is spent determining what will make people 
buy things, little money is spent determining how advertising affects 
people's broader consciousness of the world around them. In the CBS News 
Special mentioned above psychologist Erich Fromm commented upon the states 
of mind which are encouraged in viewers by television advertising: 

1. A sense of fearful ness, 

2. A tendency to believe in miracles, rather than 
human effort; gadgets will create the good life, 

3. A condition of doubtfulness about the vaUie of 
rationality and independent thinking because 
of the massive amount of information and 
conflicting claims which one individual cannot 
cope with alone. 
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4. A sense of the fantasy-1 ike' character of 

existence, with consequent dislike and disdain 
for those who would impose the real world upon 
the fantasy world. 

Fromm's comments may be extreme but they point in the direction 
of great influence. This is not connecting mass media with violence, but 
with the lives, needs, and priorities of both individuals and the entire 
social order. 

Television and other mass media have an effect in other areas as 
well. One of these is the formation of people's concepts of their own 
group and of other people. The (HEW) Special Task Force on Work, for 
example, comments on how the media shape people's ideas about what it's 
like to be a worker: 

Today, there is virtually no accurate dramatic representation— 
as there was in the I930's--of men and women in working-class 
occupations. Instea^, we have recently had the movie Joe and 
the television series about Archie Bunker (All in the Family K 
These stereotypes--ignoring the heterogeneity of bTiue-collar' 
workers— do little to enhance the dignity of the worker on 
his job. For example, what does Archie do on the job? Is he 
ashamed of his job? Is that why he won't talk about it at home? 
Certainly, if he worked in an office we would see scenes of him 
at work. The negative view of all blue-collar work in the show 
IS reinforced by the fact that Archie's "socially enlightened" 
son-in-law is a future professional. 

Research shows that less than one character in ten on television 
is a blue-collar v/orker, and these few are usually portrayed as 
crude people with, undesirable social traits. Furthermore, 
portrayals tend to emphasize class stereotypes: Lawyers are 
clever while construction workers are louts. But it is not only 
the self-image of the workers that is being affected; television 
is conveying to children superficial and misleading information 
about work in society. If children do, indeed, learn from 
television, they will "learn" that professionals lead lives 
of carefree leisure, interspersed with drama and excitement 
(never hard work) and that blue-collar workers ar° racist clods 
who use bad grammar and produce little of use for society. 

Comments similar to those of the Task Force have been made about 
the influence of media on the social perceptions of women. An article in 
TV Guide includes the comment, "No force has demeaned women more than 
advertising."!/ Analyst Roxanne Dunbar describes the effect of Hollywood 
movies on the self-image of rural working-class southern women: 
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Then it was in the early 50s that movies invaded the culture 
(of the area), introducing new (urban) patterns. The country 
folk were mystified by the city people portrayed, and they 
were humiliated in their ignorance and roughness. The women 
were embarrassed by the white, soft ladies in low-cut gowns 
with their jewels and high-heeled shoes up against those 
country women with their leathered brown skin and muscles, 
and their drab clothes and heavy shoes. The men felt 'more 
manly' toward the soft-voiced, tender ladies on the screen 
than toward their own unsightly women. 

The image of the male which Hollywood created was not so very 
different from the country man. The female image was totally 
different. The farmers' taste and desire were supposed to 
change, and his self-image thereby. But the country women 
were to change completely— physically and psychically. And 
it didn't work. The sight of country women in rhines tones 
and platform heels and brief dresses over their muscular 
bodies was a pitiful one indeed. The men left them (in 
fantasy) for Hollywood J 8 ^ 

The effects of advertising and programing are complex, but their 
complexity must not be taken as a reason to ignore their consequences. An 
area of the most pervasive effects is one which we might call the formation 
of "sense of reality," which includes a "sense of self." Again, television 
is the star, in a process which we might call "the packaging of experience." 
Just as the primary function of the advertisement is to heighten the 
enjoyment of the product, so one might say that the role of television as 
a whole is to heighten the pleasure of experience by packaging it for each 
consumption. Tfje media are not only responsible for a major part of one's 
image of the outside world; this image is projected in a manner which 
attempts to make consumption of this experience easier. One obvious 
consequence is the simplification of complex events. Several TV commentators, 
for example, have called attention to the manner in which TV has made 
contemporary politics in the United States much more dependent upon personality 
than in previous eras (see Theodore White's Making of the President series, 
or Daniel Boorstin, From News-Gathering to Newsmaking: A Flood of Pseudo- 
Events ). This is just one way in which a particularly crucial aspect of ' 
"reality" has been altered in the confrontations with mass media. 

But the effects enter other areas as well. Lang and Lang, in a 
pioneering paper on the effects of television, comment: 

It has been claimed for television that it brings the truth 
directly into the home: The 'camera does not lie.' Analysis of 
the above data shows that this assumed reportorial accuracy is 
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far from automatic. Every camera selects, and thereby leaves 
the unseen part of the subject open to suggestion and inference. 
The gaps, are usually filled in by a commentator. In^^ddition, 
the process directs actions and attention to itself.^' 

Schrarm in his study for UNESCO comments on the effect of TV on children: 

Studies of TV content of cour'se vary in their results from 
country to country, but many of them point out that television 
u-nngs a child face to face with adult problems long before he 
ordii ',rily would meet them, and in some countries at least, 
tenas to give him a view of adult life that is distorted in 
terms of social class, desirable occupations, and violent 
ways of sol vino problems.'^^ 

It is not stretching a point too far to comment that a problem emerges which 
IS similar to the problem of what constitutes a need: What i^, reality"? 
The mass media have such power, to shape the perception of reality of the 
receiver that one wonders whether the reality of the media begins to replace 
the reality of the outside world. 

At this point the comments of Erich Fromm quoted earlier become 
most relevant. If it is true that mass media are capable of greatly 
influencing people's sense of reality, what are some of the directions 
that this influence might take? Fromm suggests the possibility of systematic 
distortion in the direction of undermining the individual's sense of the 
power of reason and rationality, converting all experience to fantasy. 

Another direction is suggested by a cursory review of the content 
ot recent television situation comedies. The plots of several of these 
shows seem to fall consistently into a pattern which emphasizes the ubiquity 
ot strife, misunderstanding, and personal frustration. While perhaps one 
cannot argue with the verisimilitude of such situations, it is the manner 
of resolution of the plot which seems to carry the most opportunity for 
distortion: plots are consistently resolved through scxne caprice, happen- 
stance, or serendipity— almost never through the concentrated attempts 
of the human beings involved to work out their own problems. There is a 
striking connection between this structure and the comment made by Froiim 
that advertising encourages the feeling that solutions to problems can be 
found only through miracles. Both structures tend to reinforce passivity 
individualism, and despair, and systematically affect viewers' perceptions 
of themselves and their world in this direction. 

The possibility of this distortion of reality is increased by 
some characteristics structurally inherent to mass media: absence of feedback 
the concept of "news," and the limitations of "objectivity," which lead to 
difficulties which the media alone cannot hope to solve. 
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The absence of feedback is a price it seemed one had to pay in 
order to receive the benefits of mass communication. Postman and 
Weingartner outline the problem in the following manner: 

There has been • . . a decrease in available and viable 
'democratic' channels of communication because the mass media 
are entirely one-way conmunication . • . The communication 
is virtually all one way; from the top down, via the mass 
media, especially TV . . . The effect of this process on 
all of us is to leave no alternative but to accept policy, 
act on orders from above, and implement the policy without 
question or dialog ..." 

In two-person communication, the receiver has the opportunity to respond 
immediately to the communicator. Even the medieval troubadour had the 
benefit of immediate reaction to his perfonnance. In both situations 
communicators are dependent upon their audience in a direct way. The TV 
news commentator, in contrast, is functionally independent of his audience. 
Carey points out that this has either one of two consequences. Either 
the newsman develops a contempt for both the sources of his information and 
his audience, or there is an internalization of the sources' value and an 
identification with the source. The newsman is, after all, dependent upon 
the source for the information which is his stock-in-trade. The passivity 
of the viewer is total, and feedback to the commentator is virtually 
el iminated.^^ 

A second structural difficulty, particularly for the broadcast 
media, is the problem of what constitutes news. The comments of Edward R. 
Murrow explore this problem: 

One of the basic troubles with radio and television news is 
that both instruments have crown up as an incompatible combina- 
tion of show business, advertising, and news. Each of the 
three is a rather bizarre and demanding profession. And when 
you get all three under one roof, the dust never settles. The 
top management of the networks, with a few notable exceptions, 
has been trained in advertising, research, sales, or show 
business. But, by the nature of the corporate structure, they 
also make the final and crucial decisions having to do with news 
and public affairs.^^ 

This is the context within which news, the primary source of information 
about the "outside" world, is formed. 

The third difficult area concerns that professional commentators 
call "objectivity." It is discussed by Carey in the following manner: 
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What are lamely called the conventions of objective reporting 
were developed to report another century and another society 
They were designed to report a secure world of politics, 
culture, social relations, and international alignments about 
which there was a rather broad consensus concerning values, 
purposes, and loyalties. The conventions of reporting 
reflected and enhanced a settled mode of life and fleshed out 
with incidental information an intelligible social structure. 

Today no accepted system of interpretation exists and political 
values and purposes are very much in contention. Politics, 
culture, classes, generations, and international alignments 
are not part of an intelligible mode of life, are not directed 
by shared values, and cannot be encased within traditional 
forms of understanding. Consequently, 'objective reporting' 
does little more than convey this disorder in isolated, frag- 
mented news stories. Even worse, the canons of objective 
reporting filter historically new phenomena through an outmoded 
linguistic machinery which grossly distorts the nature of these 
events ... The conventions ... not only report (an event), 
they endow it, pari passu , with an order and logic— an order 
and logic which simply masks the underlying realities. 
Audiences, as a result, read about an experience (the event), 
indeed, are obsessed by it, but are unable to personally 
understand it nor are they able to see it as an event in their 
common national life.'^o 

Thus even the canons of objectivity, the historical claim to credibility of 
the news media, can no longer be accepted as guides sufficient in and to 
themsel ves. 

The issues raised tentatively above should not be taken as 
perfectly formed and presented. This discussion is exploratory, intended 
to raise questions about the character of mass media and their role in 
society. What emerges from the discussion is that the media contribute 
to the obscuring of experience as much as they contribute to its integration 
The power of the media in need and preference formation, their power in 
seit-concept lormation and group-concept formation, and the structural 
problems of lack of feedback, news formulation, and objectivity all point 
toward the incomplete nature of media experiences in the education of 
individuals. 

The existence of these phenomena warrant a clear call for an 
educational environment which helps adolescents cope with them Such an 
environment would help youth understand the sources of the issues help 
provide a critical audience for the media which might begin to overcome the 
problems of one-way communication (particularly if aided by the real develop- 
ment of viewer-access cable TV), and eventually provide the professional 
communicators who may be able to resolve the issues. 
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The possibilities for media are as great as they ever were: the 
opportunity to provide-instantaneous access of millions of people to crucial 
events; the opportunity to share information with a broad group of people 
so that intelligent, socially represented decisions can be made; the 
opportunity to expose people to enough different perspectives and analyses 
so that the- true complexity of issues can be grasped. It is not Utopian 
to imagine the kind of national concentration which occurs during the 
funeral procession of a murdered dignitary also taking place at a time of 
acute national crisis as well. The step beyond that, such concentration 
being transformed into collective solutions ^to crisis, is not as large as 
it might seem. What is needed is instruction in how the media do what they 
do. This should be carried out in a manner which objectifies and examines 
the properties of a social order so dependent upon mass communication. 

Adolescents themselves have demonstrated the power of music, 
carried through media, to begin the process of exposing aspects of social 
situations to public scrutiny and developing alternative value patterns. 
The songs of Bob Dylan, for example, had major impact in the areas of both 
style and content. "The times, they are a-changin'" articulated positively 
the feelings of rebellion of a whole generation; "The masters of war" 
directed a critical gaze at a social phenomenon which set the context of the 
lives of adolescents in the postwar period. Dylan's songs, in a sense, 
charted the way for repair of the split between art (music) and social 
awareness (activity). It is significant that through the medium of long- 
playing records and later radio, this process was transformed from an isolated 
event in folk-singing clubs to one which affected the lives of millions of 
youth. 

Given the breadth of these issues and the wide scope of media 
impact, instruction in "how the media do what they do" is a major challenge 
for formal educational institutions; an educational environment adequate 
to meet the challenge of the mass media would be something quite unique for 
formal education. What the Panel is calling for is a program of education 
which helps the student understand a pervasive yet subtle social phenomenon, 
while at the same time understanding his own relation to'^thaf ^phenomenon. 
The Panel is looking for education which enables the student to' understand, 
for example, how a record or TV program or article affects him personally; 
what the message is appealing to and how it is shaping his sense of what 
is real and unreal, what is proper and what is improper. Ultimately, such 
instruction must be carried out in a manner which objectifies and examines 
the properties of a social order so dependent upon mass communication. The 
Panel is deeply persuaded that education in media literacy is as fundamental 
to the process of education in school as book literacy has become since the 
invention of the textbook. 

The relationship between the present system of adolescent education 
and the need for media literacy deserves brief examination. Todd Gitlin has 
described the mass media and the educational system as the two great means 
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of commumcation in our contemporary society.27 .^hen approached from this 
point of view, a great deal of similarity between these two processes can 
.L?wirr! • means of communication have suffered from attempts to 

analyze their content independent of the process which produces the content 
nn^I!. ""i^?^^ schools for example, have often focused exclusively 
on the content (curriculum) and not on the structure of the institution 
or Its internal mechanisms which so fundamentally shape the content of 
what IS called education." 

nf m.cc rJJ'^''^ ^I- ^^""u^ ^^"^''^^ ^^P^^ °^ response to the developing impact 

^^'^^ identified among the formal purposive 

institutions of education. The first is simply to ignore it; the school 
goes about its historically defined functions without reference to the 
major ways in which its students are interacting with the mass media. 
Such nonresponse is an evasion of the educational responsibilities outlined 
in this chapter and it is one of the principal contributors to the feeling 
of many adolescents that school is irrelevant to their lives Examples of 

whilp"?nnn'inn'^h'"'^"J^ ^"^Ush course which discusses Elizabethan drama 
while ignoring the contemporary stage and movie; music classes which widen 
Jniifnn 5r "^rrow the difference between response to Beethoven and to the 
Rolling Stones; art courses which ignore creative art as an example of 
communication. The nonresponse to the challenge of the media is on the 
wane; instruction programs in the media are developing rapidly as a part 
of the innovative actions of many school districts. ^ ^ 

is the •'car5'belo'rP^?rhn^LJ^P' °^ '"''^J"" ^° impact -of the mass media 
in 1- response. In one variant, the school attemots 

to capitalize upon the capacity of mass media techniques to maintain interest 
and convey information while ignoring the effects of the media themseJes 
I nn II l^^ "^T^' °^ "P""^" educational technology approach--? e as ump- 
linh Irln -^esponded to the impact of mass media bfputting the same 

high school history course on television. But factual history dramatized 
physics taught as the story of scientists making discoveries^the me^ia? 
processes of ana ysis and synthesis, inductive and deductive reason'^! that 
led to each new insight-these are examples of high drama in Jhe his?ory 
of the inte lectual development of man. This is a response to the need 
for media literacy that the Federal Government should Subsidize in Tfashion 
similar to its support of the Children's TV Workshop. '"^"'"'''^ ^ 

techniaue.'^jri%^''^fH?r'f J'' l^^ P'^^^ram which provides instruction in the 
le^nmues of mass media (how to run a movie camera, how to write a newspaper 
story) while ignoring the content and effects of the mass media process 
Of lV"nnr"n''°" techniques is ess¥HtTi7-to good media ed cation analysis 
of Javs ?n wh?cT?hP°^ ' ' f '^'^ P^^^^"^^^ '^^'^ exploration ^ 
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One rarely finds a media program which demonstrates a fourth 
approach, one which combines instruction in the techniques of media with 
analysis of the social role of media and its possibilities. Yet this is 
what is necessary if the educational environment is going to provide 
experience which prepares adolescents for the media world into which they 
will nxDve and helps them cope with the media environment in which they 
already exist. 

In the light of the need for media literacy and in concert with 
the other recommendations which make up this report, the Panel suggests 
the following steps as part of a program to create an adequate media 
educational environment. As with, other recommendations any one is not 
sufficient to meet the need, nor are all compatible or even desirable in 
all circumstances. Taken as a whole, however, the Panel feels they point 
a constructive direction in this crucia'' area. 

1 . The Panel recommends a program of "critical research," as 
Lazarsfeld described it,^^ into the social and cultural roles and educational 
effects of the mass media . 

Such research should be undertaken independently of the existing 
mass communications and advertising industry. 

2. Purposive institutions of adolescent education might explore 
the possibility of extensive study and work with local mass communications 
media . 

These experiences could be varied, including periods of employment 
as copy boys, "cub" reporters, or technician apprentices, as well as seminars 
with local editors, etc. Other opportunities might be found with local radio 
and television stations, including assistantships with program directors, 
disc jockeys, and advertising salesmen. The emphasis here would be on 
learning by doing, studying the media in operation. Schools could move 
quickly to make such options meaningful alternatives to the present classroom 
system. 

3. Classes in the analysis of the content and process of media 
, need to become an integral part of the school curriculum, either as special 

"mini" courses, or as elements of standard curriculums (e.g>, a section on 
"the history of the mass media," "the possibilities and limits of television 
drama," a current affairs class on "how the media dealt with Watergate") . 

Techniques and skills for such content analysis do exist; the 
point is to give them more central support and importance. Parenthetically, 
study of the media provides one of the best ways to introduce students to 
the techniques of social science research. Example: What are the "core 
values" implicit in the plot of such-and-such a television show? In the 
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^Sn^cS? ^POP"!^-^ Singer and song-writer? In the work of a widely read 

T;\P°^"^ of such exercises and inst-uction would be to help 
the adolescent become an intelligent consumer nf mp Hi. experience Course 

suDject matter and the outside experience of the student.* 

* . Adolescent s should be encourage d and assisted in the creatinn 

of their own media, including P vervthmq fVom new. n.pp;!! 'nH 1..^!.^'""^^°" 
magazines to operating an independent FM statinn ^ ^ nterary 

Many colleges and universities run their own stations- high 
schools could as well. The opportunities for educational rI3?o 'ha Je not 

television has never been allowed to p^ove its 
worth as a viab e alternative to commercial broadcasting. Adolescents fSr 

i:^^^;^i:^n^z^rt''''' ^^-'^ ^^--^-^ -""^^ ^ 

for its educatT5Hifnfgl^ -' ^^'^^^^-^^^^ss cable TV should be explored 

1 ^'^^ initial reports on the success of viewer-access cable TV are 

less than encouraging. In these systems a cable TV franchise is required 
to reserve channel space and provide equipment for viewer- nit ated and 
produced programing. Where opportunity fSr such activUy ex sts the 
flT.nll "'^"^■"'^l- ^ One franchise reports that^he opportunity 

opera^ion!^^^'""""^ advantage of only once in an entife yeSr of 

"Viewer access" represents a possible break in the nonfeedback 
one-way communication pattern of the mass media. It can only realize Us 
potential, however, if a large number of people acquire the ^equis te skills 
serviS't'o';^: In ^^'^'iVor^ P^os'^-^S- Schools can pr^Nn" e a ma ' 

to Jlke aSvaSLoP nf ft ^ providing such training and encouraging students 

!^ ^^^lonal Science Foundation efforts in this 

direction are to be commended. 

n 1. An other form of media instruction which has not been developed 

ggRerl^^ explored. mor^WF^^HTTiTliit^^n^^ ^ 

nrnvp tn f^-^Ple, the "instant replay" capability of videotape could 
prove to be a tremendous asset to 'le study of small group dynamics. 



Some educators have suggested that techniques similar to those outlined 
Pa^lo F^P ^p"^^^ the theories and perspectives of Braziffan eSuc Jor 
Paulo Freire. See particularly his Pedagogy of the Oppressed . 
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enabling group members to back and explore the origins of group misunder- 
standings and tensions. The series of television programs following the 
lives of a real family in the United States ( The Louds ) may prove to be of 
incalculable value to the student of United States culture, just as other 
documentaries have helped many students and teachers to understand the 
reality of their own situations. 

7. Formal educational institutions must find means of validating 
learning which takes place outside school and through mass media . 

The development of "performance criteria" which credit a student 
for his ability to perform tasks, rather than the present system of Carnegie 
units, is a step in the right direction. Further steps could be taken which 
would have the effect of encouraging students to view media as an opportunity 
for education as well as for entertainment . 

8. The Panel agrees strongly with the concept put forth by 
Virginia Knauer, special adviser to the President on consumer affairs, who 
recently issued a call for programs in the schools to help people become 
more effective consumers ."^ 

All too often consumers are unaware of product alternatives or 
complications, and the schools and other educational institutions could 
make a major contribution to alleviating the domination by advertisers of 
product information through effective consumer education programs. Experience 
with this kind of instruction (through nonprint media) is limited, a fact 
which suggests that there is a real role for Federal initiative in their 
development. Increased sophistication as consumers--whether of products 
or of "experience"--will be a necessary skill for future citizens. The 
Panel endorses student-operated consumer demonstration programs on local TV 
or radio designed to translate consumer reports to the public as an example 
afv-Jstudent learning through public service. 

9 . Finally, the Panel recommends the development of technological 
alternatives to present educational techniques which take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by alternate media while avoiding their disadvantages . 

The series Sesame Street is a good example of educational technology 
which chooses material appropriate both to the medium and to the audience. 
The results have been extraordinary.^' Such products are expensive; the 
number of technical experts necessary for quality productions is greater than 
one would think. For example, a University of Nebraska team for production 
of a televised psychology series included the following technical staff: 
content specialists, instructional design specialists, evaluation personnel, 
production specialists, specialists in teaching, writers, audio specialists, 
professional talent directors and producers, set designers, cinematographers, 
still photographers, art and graphics experts, coordination and liaison 
personnel, as well as a series of support personnel. 
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important as knowing what one can. 
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Chapter 10 

PREPARATION OF YOUTH FOR THE EXPERIENCE OF WORK 



Adolescent education should attempt to prepare youth for and 
expose them to the experience of work . 

Work is a pervasive and highly-respected fact of life in the 
United States. In addressing themselves to the role of educational 
institutions in preparing adolescents for work participation, the 
Panel members discussed the values of work to people of all ages, the 
experience— and lack thereof— of teenagers in the labor market, and 
the current role of the schools and other institutions in the areas 
of youth employment and careers. 

In the United States, work historically has been both a 
central value and a basic institution. From a blend of religious, 
political, and economic theories and beliefs has come a widespread 
conviction that work and such related characteristics as thrift, dili- 
gence, and deferring gratification, 1 are qualities to be prized, often 
valued in and of themselves. In addition, the monetary rewards of work 
are vital to the functioning of contemporary American society. Neces- 
sary for participation in our consumption-oriented culture, money is 
a highly desirable reward and powerful source of motivation. Earning 
iTOney is seen as ^r, indication of independence and maturity, and 
deserving of respect. Success, both material and personal, is often 
measured by the size of one's income. 

Within this historical and social context, the efforts of 
secondary schools to prepare youth for the world of work present a 
mixed picture. Among graduates of high school vocational programs 
unemployment rates seem to be lower and wages higher than among 
non-college-bound youth who complete high school without vocational 
training. 2 Vocational high school graduates also appear to have more 
occupational adaptability than academic graduates since they are more 
likely to migrate out of depressed areas. 3 However, the advantages 
of vocational education graduates may be due more to their credentials, 
" basic education, and "creaming" processes than to the acquisition of 
any specific technical ski 11. 4 Vocational graduates do better than 
general curriculum students in tight labor markets and during periods 
of low unemployment, but not under high unemployment condit lOns .5 The 
wage differentials between vocational and general curriculusn graduates 
also reflect the fact that the latter are likely to be disadvantaged youth, 
screened out of college, vocational high schools, and good jobs." 
Vocational high schools in New York City report better attendance 
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than academic high schools (8Q oerrpnt u 7k n«..^«»4.\ ^ , 
behavior. 7 but several studies slaaTf h"^ "^"I*^ ^"^ disorderly 
school vocational IJroliLs a'e hiqhiJ thll tlTJ'l/^^^l ^^"9^ ■ 

general curriculum studenL.8 ^ ^'^'^ °^ ^"^^-"^^ ^"d 

and ummpressWe'" SesD^te^Jheln^nr,?" S""" --^latlvely slow moving 
Acts of 1963 anrt'lQKB ? nnovations of the Vocational Education 

been llm ied Wl!h L iSli^r"''"'''^ =l3n1fl"nt change has 
all vomioral e u a on 3n5 ^Tt^TM^r^V'r °' 

sj?o=;i??:m§ ""-^ - ^i"c?idirs„%?:?ai°^^je^^?fr^?;a'j,??s:r 

Z'Xsl ^St";j-l1vl?"JoTl,T{f5.??*^ '"^^"'^•■^ comp^e'ienl?^!' 

e&iri?^;his^ <2ls^?L-t^^^^«^^^ 

^' Educational and othe r societal institut-'onc cK-miih k« 
^gaedjos upp ort actively the nrnw^sion of wo" on n^ T^^^ . 
^OMt mgjvanTThem. since wnrk^ Pxpenence ran n?i ? £r.n."i:^I!t.d 
adolescents a number of potential benefit*; interested 
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Work is not an unqualified good, of course, and the Panel advo- 
cates neither an emphasis on the work ethic in the development of young 
people nor the exploitation of child labor. However, the Panel recognizes 
that the entry-level jobs which teenagers usually occupy are frequently 
menial, routinized, of low prestige, and consequently lacking in some 
of the characteristics of an optimal learning environment. 

In spite of this negative factor, research and observation 
reveal that working does have numerous advantages. Having a job can, 
among other things, alleviate a teenager's economic needs, promote his 
sense of independence and self-esteem, reduce adolescents isolation 
from older people, and provide them with many and varied nonacademic 
learning experiences not available in school. More than other types of 
out-of-school learning (volunteer activities, action learning, political 
involvement, etc.), work can provide the sense of independence that 
comes from providing for one's own needs and a feeling of being m the 
mainstream of American society. Whether or not having a job will enhance 
a young person's later employability is as yet unclear. While employment 
or job seeking may develop a teenager's work discipline, job hunting skills, 
and labor market knowledge, these gains might also be acquired easily 
in seeking employment or on-the-job training after leaving school. 

2. The Panel advocates the utilization of fiscal and. monetary 
policies to reduce unemployment generally and for the young particularly. 
Such action could concentrate on maintaining and enla rging the demand 
for manpower and facilitating in formed movement of persons within and 
between small labor markets . 

The major forces behind adolescent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment (the state of the economy, legal requirements, employer attitudes, 
etc.) are beyond the control of the school or alternative educational 
institutions. Hence, the Panel adds its voice to those calling for the 
attainment of a full employment economy, with adequate job opportunities 
for all. A buoyant economy is also essential if education for future 
careers is to be effective. 

3. The many structural barriers (unemplo.yment insura nce and 
other payroll taxes, workmen's compensation payme nts, etc.) to the 
employment of youth should be removed . 

As one step, the Panel endorses the-'call of the 1972 Manpower 
Report to the President for "wider dissemination of information and 
simplified guidelines with respect to child labor laws, in order to 
eliminate what appears to be employer confusion about them. i<:s 
However, i he existing impediments to youth employment should not be 
replaced by positive incentives to employers to hire adolescents 
which will put that age group at a competitive advantage over other 
job seekers. 
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Federal and State governments and labor groups should studv anH 

ZlTrl Z.7tlllLTr ?J discriminatfon a' ainst adofes^eS ' 

^Siti : strategy should include more concerted efforts to eliminate 
racial and sex discrimination in hiring, wage, and promotion practices! 

v.«« • The Panel also advocates the elimination of artificial hirina 
requirements to prevent irrelevant job qualification restrict onsoJ^ 

?ellis'ti-?a if ^^5P°i!t^?"d to supply labor market demands more 

real istically The anti credential ism stand of the Supreme Court 

IfSfffc'legi'slatlon!' ^^^^^ '^''"^'^ °^ 

. . The Panel feels that youthful emplo vmpnt should not be left 

to happenstance and strongly recommends that B^inH] i J" °":!!o?°?nS^Jint?n n 
"P J" each co,!,nunitv or orou p of communj??es pretwlhy '^"" 
manned by a combination of adolescents andTi^hFjiZFrTT qualified a 

Adolescents who do work almost invariably found their iobs 
witnout any institutional assistance. Neither schools, employers, the 
employment service, nor other institutions effectively aid in the 
transition from school to work, eveh for students. Youth themselves are 

as ?Hln"H^'l'?r'". ^'^^^""9 °" '^'^ communicatfSn ne!wo?^s 

Ai%hoMnS Other Significant adults,- and "the grapevine." 

cl^HonS t advantages (50 percent or more of teenage 

students work during the year),'? it appears inadequate to meet the 
j;;.?!?.^^- to.Timit adolescent employment. It is particularly 

to ^IpSrt ' ''^^''^ grapevine has little job news 

Preliminary data^S indicate that specific labor market infor- 
TnJn^.J-" ' significant payoff in tenns of income. A lo«l job 

information agency would provide up-to-date infonnation on openings, 
characteristics, and trends in the local job market in a systematic and 
fSSns undertake job guidance 

. . 5. The Panel also recommend s that attention be given t o the 
creation of a job placement mechanism for vouth^ 

tha nonovJ^I^ ""^y P^""* °^ ^ placement mechanism for 

the general population. Several possible approaches to this function 
are worth investigating at either the Federal research or local 

^^rrif ^^''^l- ^t""^^ existing agencies (schools, employers, 
and the employment service) could work together more closely, cooperating 
and coordinating their activities. The local manpower office might 

acles.ZS'JS ILlh^ *° ""S^^ ."^^"1"^ ^"^ information more 

accessible to youth. Such an action would discriminate against out-of- 
school youth If other steps were not also taken. Employers could 
establish closer contact with the other two agencies and adopt more 
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realistic hiring practices. ""^ The schools, working more directly with 
local employers, could develop a more militant placement service. The 
poor performance of individual schools and school districts in job 
counseling and placement should be made Dublic as a means of stimulating 
them to improve resources in this area.^' 

Other approaches to job placement for youth include applying 
to the formal institutions the successful components of the informal 
system by which most adolescents presently find work. Additionally, 
the proposed local job market information center or other new institu- 
tions might be designed to undertake seriously youth. job placement. 
What is not recommended is attempting to add responsibility for job 
information and job placement to the high school guidance department. 

6. Regarding adolescent emplo.yment, the Panel insists that the 
focus should be shifted from individual emplovability to job availability. 

Educators traditionally have concentrated on job training, 
attempting to equip students with special skills and increase their 
familiarity with job environments to enable them to compete more effec- 
tively for jobs. However, the youth unemployment figures of the last few 
years and various studies have made it clear that getting a job (especially 
for a career) is less a question of developing the necessary skills and 
learning to find work than it is a problem of jobs being available and 
accessible. 

Existing data suggest that the prejob, specific skills training 
emphasis of most manpower and vocational education programs has had relative- 
ly little impact on job holding, advancement, and wages. '"^ 

This is not to condemn all prejob programs out of hand. Although 
plagued with poor implementation and management, they represent attempts 
to deal especially with problems of ethnic minorities and the poor. Their 
failure to show immediate gains in graduates' jobs and income does not mean 
they do not have other benefits. They may improve self-esteem, raise 
aspirations, develop skills for better' coping with "the system," and even 
improve reading, mathematical, and verbal abilities. Any proposed correc- 
tive action should consider seriously the effect of these programs on the 
disadvantaged groups they serve. 

7. The Panel is convinced that, with a few notable exceptions, 
the vocational shop courses in both comprehensive high schools and 
vocational education schools fail in their stated objectives . 

Although business education appears successful, most of the 
inschool training courses are severely limited by their operational and 
structural characteristics and their isolation from the larger economy. 

The problem of redesigning or relocating vocational training is 
complex. However, the Panel agrees with the HEW report on Work in 
America that "the most advantageous acquisition of specific skills occur 
either on the job or in postsecondary institutions such as community 
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. ^^XnTn S?g^!;\;^o?;^^^f9^^"^^ relationship to true (manpower) 

■ Of the s^^?^^z^'z::^^^x °" 

appropriate local business and industrial concerns to°%'vfde 'surh 
LsTo?';hA7' l^'V^'^y for the community college to assume 
Tocal?[ies (especially shop instruction) for the?r 

enroll.enf°Ti:;e^^^?J^!?:5oS^L^hS^^ Tf.^V" 

em v'e'educ'aHon''; n"' ''''V '"^"^ ^^^^^^^"^^ work-study a d'^coo^-'^'^ 
nroir^mc =^ Programs. Despite a heavy emphasis on academic 
programs and on preparing students to transfer to 4-vear coIIpqI? fha. 

■ ?n^^'^' r^^V^^^^^-^ing one of the most product^ manoSier^rainin^ 
institutions in the Nation. Cost-effectiveness studies20 indivS 
these schools are more efficient than other postsecondary vScaSSna? 

tP^l"'nJVh^'"'^"- ."^^^y ^1^° ^° ^^"-^^^ thaS vo«1?Snal high scSSo s in 
terms of the occupations and earnings of their graduates althounh 
account must be taken in interpreting these f^ndi-ngs orihrSi-JJeJent 

havp%"o r^'l^VT l^''^""- f^'^^^"^!^ ^ntran^e procedures S 

have to be worked out so that high school students, especially the 

0,^ ??nanH.'?^' '^"^"^^ °n th? basl 'o? age! credentials 

^iJ c nn''I P''°^l^'" concerns Federal vocational educa- 

se?LaTrchoo s ihp%J''r "^"^^ "^^^^^ Federal ?u d?n o 

rpa?lSnnn I* /^^^Pan^l , recommends legislation which would reward 
reallocation of funds at the local level for tradeoff decisions 
emphasizing job information and job placement programs 

^' "^^^ ^^^^^ S trongly endorses work- stiidv and cooperative 
education programs tor adolescPnt. -iH d calls for tilp?" .' "."Pg!^^" 

» .o„,h- in these programs receive a high school dioloma for 

of?er ma"nv 0? ?hp%' P\^*-t^"^^ employment. Sue ac? vl?ies 

a vouth's^wo^k , h' "h"^?^"' of authentic employment while integraling 
a youth s work and school experiences and providing support and auidanrp 
The ado escents involved generally earn salaries acquire some 
occupational skills, and establish some contacts in the work communitv 
acaJplv"c '5'' '''^^""S- Cooperative education of?erhelpsTo make 
academic studies more relevant and rewarding for students and to improve 
a ab e'Tdo?na ^"^.^^P^^^^^i?"^ ^y enabling youth to see what t ej are 
capable of doing. These part-time jobs also decrease an adolescent'/ 
isolation from the older population and can give him insiaht inJo Jhp 
nature of different occupations. 21 In s5m? ?i^pera?iJe educal?Sn "hac 
been among the most successful of the high school vocational education 
programs in training students and in sub equen??; p a ? g ? em n jiSs "22 
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The 1968 Vocational Education Amendments and 1972 Higher Educa- 
tion Act authorized funds for cooperative education programs, and 
nearly 300,000 high school students were enrolled in 1970." The Panel 
recommends that local, State and Federal assistance be increased to 
expand and to improve these programs. Such programs tend to be 
costly and time consuming for schools to operate, since they require 
the soliciting of cooperation from employers and the supervision and 
scheduling of each participant's activities. To be most successful, work- 
study programs have to provide jobs, with some learning potential, 
although many employers are reluctant to participate .and others often 
cannot afford (given the various structural barriers to youth employment) 
to provide a student with anything except a low-grade job. 

To strengthen the effectiveness of cooperative education and 
work-study projects, increased emphasis should be placed on providing 
individualized programs for students. Also important is sufficient 
flexibility and options to allow participants to move back and forth 
between the classroom and the workplace without penalty (loss of credit 
or no credit). In addition, programs should attempt to instruct 
adolescents in "occupational citizenship"--organizational politics and 
behaviors of the work situation such as how a given business is governed, 
the role and workings of the union, and how to file individual grievances. 
Well -supervised on-the-job training should be made available to the younger 
students as well and should attempt to include more minority youth, who 
often are discriminated against in getting jobs. 

9. Educational institutions for adolescents should be more 
cognizant of and responsive to the fact that many inschool youth do have 
jobs for some period of their high school years . 

School time schedules could be more flexible (e.g., full-credit 
evening and summer classes), and open entry-exit procedures should be 
initiated. In addition, homework burdens might be lightened. 

Secondary schools may or may not be the best institutions to 
help youth prepare for and find work, but they can sanction or certify 
the learning accrued in the workplace . The development of proficiency 
criteria, to replace Carnegie credit units, is "one important step in 
this process. 

10. In order to initiate and reinforce work programs, the 
Panel recommends that the Federal Government, through the various 
appropriate agencies ^ undertake research in the area of adolescents and 
the labor market. 



Since the number of specific subjects on which data are needed 
is virtually endless, the Panel mentions only those which were found 
to be stumbling blocks during its deliberations: a) the implications of 
vocational education, both broadly and narrowly defined, need to-be 
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Jlfrifl! ' especially the various manpower and vocational education 
training programs that have had some success; b) secondary-level jobs 
?hPn> ciLr^*^°i" *° 2*^^" employment should be explored to determine 
JhP fS^^H^!!"^ long-term effects on the adolescents who occupy them; 
and fi!!'' ?! "no-no's" (those not in school " 

?S?n J * I^'^?" studied, as should the relation- 

ship between school attendance and jobs; d) the possible effects on 
adolescent and general employment of increasing or decreasing the period 
of compulsory preparatory education; e) the impact of a teenager's 
employment on his inschool learning. h u a teendyer 

n..«„. ^^'^ The secondary school should reassess its role in the 

^onE^?S*i°" ^^'^ ^^'''^ *° determine where and how it caS 

contribute most effectively. 

rPlativpi/fL??"^J-^^' concluded that early technical training is 
TnH J .c-^ ineffective, despite the successes of work-study programs 
?Jst??ut?nr,' ^d""*?°".^°"':ses. There are other contributions edScItion 
institut ons can make in this area, however. Well -developed reading 
mathematical, and communication skills, for instance, are always ^' 

■learSerhoi°to''fpJi:n.'- ^"^^.^ir^ ^^'^d that young workers who have 
learned how to learn' can quickly master the specifics of most iobs "24 

r^S'^p^i'f^ ^''^^"^"9 ^"^ technical and problem-solving ski 1^ 

can be transferred to a broad range of occupations. =^"'^^"9 ^"^^"s 

educational institutions are to keep their function of 
cSun e' ]n"a' ItlT'""^' occupational and career 

fS^co pL ^Hm,•c'•^'''^^^Vy^^ °^ attention now reserved 

Ih 2 IfP^ admission. The former area has long been nealertPH pwph 
though 80 percent of new full-time labor markeS^en^rSnSIMlJ ^el^s 
old have not been graduated from college. ^ 

institi.tionr,2l^r conditions should be approximated if educational 
ll^nil! ! *° relevant to adolescents' innediate and lona-term 

employment needs. Since the school is itself a workolace for hnJh 
^t^Jents and faculty, it should attempt trmaxlTHhrsalisfaaL 
Se'cess?t7S? oS^chL'rrt-'''? T'' e ^iwl? n' 

^'f^py^^^'^^-r^ hWr^?y"^l^f Z 
educational institutions should be to esi-ablish close and art i up H«i.c 

a^^«n^ J ! seir-evaluation and restructure their operations to 
accommodate greater numbers of youth. These actions are mportant 

a"n5 d" ^attnte\"o"1mpo°:tIn1^"?;^;^^ P-^"-' ^^t^^cal^f^ork 
role in societ^lo^X^^^^sifaJfoVj^o^^ t't^ol^^ ''''' 
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12. The Panel recommends that each vocational training 
program in a high school or conrgnunity college be operated under and 
with an advisory board of business, industry, and union representatives, 
as well as teachers and students . 

The Panel opposes the current practice of expecting a body 
of this kind to oversee a whole program of several or many trades or 
skills. Such boards turn out on examination in the field to be largely 
decorative and ritual creations set up to satisfy Federal guidelines, 
meeting annually but with little programmatic effect. Therefore, the 
Panel recommends that a subgroup be established for each trade or skill. 
Each career council should be expected to provide employment projections 
for the region for 5 years if possible, or for the next 2 years at the 
minimum. In addition, a descriptive list of the job-entry skills needed 
for initial employment in each trade or career program should be written 
by the responsible career coMncil. Job placement services should be 
established by each council; employment feedback by recent graduates 
should be provided for to maintain relevancy to the entering trainee. 
The schools should upon public notice abandon each program not so 
supported. 

Without continuous review by the industry served, the union 
involved, the faculty, graduates, and current students, in a body with 
responsibilities spelled out in a charter of appointment, vocational 
training in the schools is likely to continue to be obsolescent in 
equipment and training and irrelevant to employment needs. With it, 
there is hope that the continued public investment can be justified. 
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Chapter 11 

THE CERTIFICATION OF LEARNING ANU THE MANAGEMENT OF CHANGE 

Certification, is a positive evaluation of a set of learninq 
expenences-an individual is "certified" when he or she" ha7 comp'e ed 
a set of learning experiences which meet the standards set by the 
certifying agent. Credential izing is the process of giving a oositive 
evaluation to a specific learning experience or set of skills. 

ft Pi^esent the processes of credential izino and certifyinq 
educational experience for adolescents are carried out by the HT^h school 
The individual is credential ized in a particular area when he harcomplet^d 
(with a passing grade) a school "course'" in a particular "subjec?" the 
?s ^Je "McVthonf^H-'i"' completion of an acceptable mix of credentials 
Vn^.L ^ E-^°;^.^''Pl°n^ '^^^f?^^ understand the meaning of "grade," 
course "subject," and "diploma.'^ They are comparable from one school 
to another because of the "Carnegie unit," which stipulates a certain 
minimum number of "classes" or subject meetings, so Ehat an indiJiduSl can 
transfer credentials or "credits" from one school to another These con- 

fo? de?Prn,r-"'"?I"^ '° '"H^IT'' ^^^^^S^^' ^Mch use them as the Sasis 
for determining the acceptability of a candidate. 

The concept of diversification in education, however, raises 
new problems for this credential izing and certifying process. If the 
forma institutions of adolescent education are to recognize the fact that 
Trede t1al"i-z?nal'H Pl%"/^''°"9h mass media, for example, the process of 
Pm?pJJlf mMcJ^h ^ certifying must be changed to reflect this Cognizance. 
Processes must be developed for credential izing the learning experiences 
which take p ace through any of the many new programs and external places 
recommended in preceding chapters. exLerndi pidces 

h.c 1 °"^way to do this would be to allow the student who feels that 
he has learned enough through media to take the same tests as students 
who have taken the "course" in the "subject." A passing "grade" on the 
test would constitute a basis for credential izing. This app?olch has 

fool! ^^^l -^^ ^^^^^"^ ''^■^^^^ favor of the student who 

took the course" in a number of unfair ways. First of all, the material 
on the test would more than likely reflect the particular teaching style 

S2 tip tpf ?^ ^^t ^'^'^'''i interpretation of terms^would 

be the teacher s interpretation, and the "noncourse" student would be 

wMrh"'!''?!? £^ •''"■"■'"S ^^^'^ interpretations. Additionally, the "grade" 
^^I . reflects much more than the perfbmance 6f 

tne student on tests,' including notions such as "progress," special "effort " 
and "special handicaps." The "noncourse" student would not bl'^sSbject to 
such elements, whether applied in his favor or not. suDjeci: to 
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An innovation which allowed students to take "class" tests in 
order to credential ize mass media learning would be helpful, but it would 
help relatively few students. Most would continue to take the "course," 
rather than the media option. Particularly when one considers that the 
"grade" is often^as important as the "credential" (i.e., for college 
entrance where the difference between an "A" and a "C" is as important as 
the difference^rj^etween "passing" and "not passing"), most students would 
continue to take. the option which would maximize their chances for the 
bes^ grade. The effect of the innovation would be marginal. 

On the other hand, to work out a system of credentializing which 
made the "learning" option real would require creating a situation in 
which the credential was equally accessible for the student who learns 
outside the school and the student who learns in the high school course. 
What is necessary is a "common coinage," a system of measuring learning 
which is not biased in favor of either learning situation. Such a common 
coinage is implied in the concept "performance criteria," which means 
that the credential is given to the student who can perform certain 
necessary operations which imply a mastery of the subject no matter which 
means of achieving mastery is chosen . A student with access to a set of 
such criteria could plan his or her own program of instruction in places 
other than school . 

The development of performance criteria is thus a necessary 
first step to implementing diversification of learning in granting cre- 
dentials, and it implies great effort by all concerned parties to state 
specifically the kinds of skills and practices involved in the mastery of 
any particular subject. However, the benefits from such effort are broader 
than the ability to provide diverse means of access to credentials. 
Adequate performance criteria would give the student more specific know- 
ledge of what is to be learned and the steps through which he will go in 
order to do so. This would benefit students in "class" as well as those 
exercising an alternative option. 

Indeed, the need for performance criteria as a part of creden- 
tializing has long been recognized for reasons which have little to do 
with diversification of education. Evaluation experts have pointed out 
the need for close correspondence between a grade and actual ability or 
competence in the subject matter. 2 Radical critics of education3 and 
those not so radical^ have pointed out many of the ambiguities in the 
present system of grading and credentializing. Others have argued for 
performance criteria as a necessary part of any attempt to develop pro- 
cedures which assign responsibility for educational effects. 5 In sum, 
adequate performance criteria are needed in adolescent education whether 
one accepts or denies the value of the Panel's recommendations. In 
fact, a major effort was made in 1957 by Will French and others in 
Behavioral Goals of General Education in High Scho ol. ^ 
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For the development of adequate criteria one needs tools to 
measure performance on the one hand and methods of deciding wha?s worth 
measuring on the other. In the area of tools, there are many resources 

hormative and Summative tvaluation .7 in addition, many stan dardized 

achievement test are useful tools in measuring parts of the kind of oer 

Ws'nV"^"?';- V^^''^^^^ to- understand W-implicat of ?Ms" 
parts of Achievement tests tend to rely heavily on verbal skills whirh 
are separable, to some extent, from many sJbject a^eas.^hu. they have 
a tendency to measure verbal skills rather than performance Perhaos 
more importantly, achievement tests have been deff gned to me asure only a 
few of the many competencies which one would hope ?o be abl^f to measure 

e?eme 'lhetre"Sn?"'ir-^^'' '''' that'the'mSre'?! o 
e.ement is. the more difficult it is to measure. 

a?r? wn'i what Shoul d be measured tK coni^Umen? of 

all nvolved is necessary to iT^F^^iii- b f defining th e objectives of any 
5nnl °^ ^^"^y precisely as possible. Only after this is 

done should one attempt to determine how to measure whe?her throbject ves 
have been accomplished. Clearly this process involves a qreat deal of 
ambiguity and argument. Local educational institutions w?ll ha vptn 

a^HaV uTaUeTna?ive^°"^ ^'^"^ °' discJss^oJ^Sj^S^ucliloSarob ectives 
H^„JnnI2 u- J • ^^^^ '"^^"^ °^ measuring them until a set of measures is 

confidence^in^?h^"'%n>J"''' '^"^""^^ "^^^" ^11 ^"volved have 

rJ!tIr?r?" '^J"^^' question arises: "Who should develop performance 

criteria? The answer is clear: "All those with an interest in educati on-- 

?h^?p !hn f^nJ^' ^ ? students wishes to design a high school program for 
those who find much lacking in their present education. They exoress their 
collective purposes in such language as: ^ express their 

1. Reduce the incidence of truancy, tardiness, 
and class cutting. 

2. Provide more opportunities for independent 
study. 

3. Teach ways to examine issues more current and 
relevant to students' concerns. 
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4. Provide forways^to improve interpersonal relations 
among students and with teachers and parents. 

Recasting these hopes into descriptions of behavioral consequences (if any 
is an early step in the process of improving educational change and stabi- 
lizing its consequences. For example, recording present truancy rates 
and attendance records for the group concerned would provide a baseline 
against which to measure change— a practice almost never encountered. 
Second, instead of "providing more opportunity" for independent study, 
descriptions of the behaviors involved in such learning are spelled out, 
obstacles are forecast, contingencies are provided for, and outcomes are 
predicted before the new program is undertaken. Provisions are made for 
managing changes in midstream and identifying the indicators acceptable 
to all involved which warrant corrective action. Repeated observations 
of inde,>endent study programs reveal all too frequently the absence of 
such initial planning. Students undertake overly ambitious programs even 
as doctoral candidates frequently do. Tutorial appointments with the 
responsible teacher are too infrequent^ hard to come by> and disturbed 
by unclear bench marks of adequate progress. The virtue of independence 
is soon found balanced by the loneliness of isolated learning without peer 
discussion to sharpen thinking and provide support. The product output, 
the evidence of the study, is poorly defined, often presented as technique 
beyond the competence of the student. These suggestions ara not written 
to minimize the importance of learning to study independently. Rather 
they illustrate the common error made by the schools when the language of 
a reform's title is presumed to be all the planning needed for a program 
to produce results. 

The Panel has recommended, for example, that "work experience" 
be seen as a valuable part of secondary education. It has suggested 
several forms that such experience might take and several reasons why 
- it is valuable, including self -awareness, knowledge about the adult world, 
and financial independence. However, there 1s gh obvious problem in 
attempting to relate such experience to the traditional system of creden- 
tializing. Even performance criteria, while helpful in evaluating the 
skills which are developed on a job, are of little use in determining 
self-esteem or financial independence. Yet the pragmatic solutions 
currently in use are illustrative of much that can be done. Simple 
evidence of successful employment over a stipulated period of time may 
be taken as evidence to warrant credentializing the experience. 
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will involve Srfn''n°^-f ^difficult problem. Its solution 
?hl n^c^ Jh! } 5° specify more adequately than has been done in 

examS?e ?n th^Tr''nf''""J''' °' ' particular experience! ?or 

example, in the area of work experience or work study, a list of thP 
educational benefits proposed might include the ?ollLng Uems: 

1. Self-esteem 

2. Self-identity 

3. A sense of order 

4. A broader range of adult role models 

5. Exposure to broader elements of the whole culture. 9 

blJUs^rs^^aJ^^f?nfsjed'\'asl! ^"^"'"^^ ^'"'^ 

a. nn.ic n^-J" ^^"^3*1°"^] Qoveming group decided to include such items 
^^»^n!^ educational system, its next step would be to provide 

ar^vP 1; 1°' '''^''^9 such benefits. Some students m?ght 

work ctnL n?-*^''""?? ' "^r'"^^ school program; others might choose a 
work-study option; others might try academic-linked "action learnina" or 
involvement in local political processes. 'earning or 

A l^^^ steps would require a broader view of education and of 
hSnL?^""J-'u ^^P,^i:^^"ce •'■s than most schools manifest today? Sne of the 
benefits which would accrue, however, would be a lessening of the sense 
?o Iss? fsL^:;?;'? many students have about school. 10 Another would be 

sen? "irade^^!.jL ^"'"^"9 1'°'^" ^^'^^^^^^ ^^^^ the pre- 

nizina^I^h.? a ^" ^^T^' educational institutions would be recog- 

schoo? TSaJn nn^'f ^'''^t'^V- existence of a large element of non-^ 
school learning and its certification as a legitimate experience. 

Before such innovation would be effective, however, chanaes will 
have to be made in the interpretation of certificat on Xigh school 
dip omas are of primary importance to outside social institutions iarticu 

m?n?e" b?l?t;"?or'rJ:f.T' ''''' ''f *° f^eavil"f o^1h°e:'to' et - 
evidence Jhat Jh.-c L K! "-"" ^'"Ploy^ent (although there is growing 
sJstIm) ?? tJS H.-ip.cfT"^.-°''-.' ^"tigial ^ite than a functioning 
lilnZ'' 1-5® J'^^'^se educational pathways the Panel suggests are to 
education'%J*^nlr ^ P^^'^^^t.ge of adolescents who go on ?o higher 
education, the colleges and universities will have to take greater account 
o<- nonacademic experience and be provided with evidence o> learning Jha? 
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is credibly related to student maturation and skills. 

The changes oulined above represent a new direction for the 
certification function of schools. Once again, Panel recommendations 
in one area seem to require changes in another. Yet in this area as 
well, the Panel finds much criticism of the present practices of educa- 
tional institutions for independent reasons. The Newman Task Force in 
its Report on Higher Education concluded its comments about credentials 
and certification in the following manner: 

The . • . immediate need is to break the credentials monoply by 
opening up alternative routes to obtaining credentials. The monop- 
olistic power of colleges and universities (and, we might add, 
high schools) cannot be justified on the grounds of their effec- 
tiveness in screening for occupational performance, nor on the 
grounds that being the sole agencies for awarding degrees and 
credentials is necessary to their educational mission. Internal 
reforms now under way— a de-emphasis on grades, more independent 
work, credit for off-campus experience, modest expansion in the 
use of equivalency examinations--are important but not enough. 
New paths to certification are needed. 11 

These are the same "new paths" that are required if out-of-school educa- 
tional experience is to be incorporated in a meaningful way into educa- 
tional planning. 

Another aspect of the certification problem is presented in 
the work of !var Bergl2-who shows that, while educational credentials 
are often indispensable for getting a job , there is increasing evidence 
that they have little to do with how well an individual performs on the 
job. Additionally, Berg feels that many employers demand too much educa- 
tion for the jobs they offer, leading to job dissatisfaction. Clear 
statements of the entry-level skills needed for successful job performance 
would go a long way toward reducing job failure, improving training, and 
reducing sex. and race suspicions about the irrelevance of many job stan- 
dards. 

Good governance in a democratic situation involves at least 
three basic elements: adequate information for informed. decisions (eval- 
uation), procedures for making decisions acceptable to all or most of those 
involved, and adequate procedures for carrying out the decisions made 
(administration). 
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"Adequate information" for decisionmaking is vital. As 
previously indicated, collective development of education alternatives 
for certification and performance criteria for those educational experi- 
ences susceptible to meaningful measurement are the best ways to provide 
adequate information for decisionmaking. 

_ Another aspect of the problem of governance is the question 

Of procedures for making decisions which are as satisfying as possible 
for all involved. Panel recommendations for diversification in education 
do imply certain changes in decisionmaking. If the notion of what 
experiences are potentially educational is expanded, ways must be found 
to involve those providing the new experiences in decisionmaking. If 
a community arts center is opened as a part of a set of alternative edica- 
tional experiences, for example, methods must be developed for decision 
making which represent all the potential users of the facility to design 
a proper mix of programing. A wide variety of nonacademic offerings would 
mean a larger variety of interested groups. Additionally, a closer 
relationship between community and school would be necessary to insure 
that decisions about educational alternatives meet the needs of the community. 

One approach to coping with such eventualities would be to retain 
the present local school board system. In this event, the board would find 
Itself facing unprecedented decisions: how to "certify" local artists for 
the center, how to operate a program to enhance age-mixing, where to find 
and how to reallocate money for this new venture. 

Another alternative would leave decisionmaking in^the hands of 
other governmental agencies. Major segments of educational policy would 
then no longer be controlled by the board, and it would need to develop 
semi diplomatic relations with other governing agencies. As more options 
developed decisionmaking would become more complex. 

Neither of these alternatives is appealing; the problems are just 
too great. Several suggestions about governance of education have been 
advanced to meet these and other problems. The Panel is not of one mind 
concerning the best solution to these problems. The following list of 
proposed solutions is offered in an effort to clarify debate. 

1 . The "Educational Assembly" idea . 

This concept starts from recognition of the various agencies 
which affect the educational environment. Aside from public schools there 
are museums, symphony orchestras, private schools of loth a general and 
specific nature, educational media, and various governmental units (local, 
State and national). All of them have direct conmitments to education. 
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There are also major institutions in society which affect the educational 
environment (the mass media, churches, civic groups, the family, etc.) 
even though they don't have specific formal educational functions. To 
make effective policy in this situation, it is argued that a regionally 
elected legislative body with specific responsibility for education is 
necessary. Such a body would have direct responsibility to voters and 
would cope with issues in a broad manner. It would supersede the local 
board of education, operate as a legislature, and be relieved of admini- 
strative functions. As the finance controlling body it v/ould hold opera- 
ting units accountable. 13 

2. Tie education much more directly to local political units . 

At present school jurisdictions are often separate from other 
political units; school board elections usually occur separately from 
other elections and are, at least nominally, nonpartisan. Making school 
board offices appointive, or even abolishing school boards and making 
schools directly responsible to city councils, it is. argued, would do 
much to break down the insulation of school systems and enable them more 
easily to meet new situations. Schools would be administered by a 
commissioner or a commission such as the police, fire, water, and welfare 
programs generally are. All the age-old fears would be immediately 
put to the test. 

3, Within one or the other of the above frameworks for 
governance, create building-1eve1 councils of parents, teachers, students , 
administrators, and interested community members, presumably including 
representatives of other agencies with educational interests and programs 
to hold each place and program close to its purposes . 

Such a group would be better able, it is asserted, to sense 
the educational needs of the individual school community and keep programs 
responsive to clients. 

These alternatives represent widely different thrusts. Addi- 
tionally, various implementations of them could be developed; fund-raising, 
for example, could be a statewide function, while fund dispersement could 
be handled by the local school committee. 

Whichever alternative is choseru room must be made for partici- 
pation of all interested groups. Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus discuss 
the important role of students in the definition of objectivesJ^ 
Albert Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers, dis- 
cusses the importance of involving all elements in decisionmaking: 
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"The . . . concept of accountability as being the development, with other 
groups, of common objectives is, I believe, acceptable to teachers, because 
strictly speaking it is not for teachers alone to determine what the goals 
of education are. "'5 He goes on to discuss actual attempts to do just 
that. 

These are big changes and raise the question of whether the 
present school board system is adequate for the job. The evidence indi- 
cates that in the past it has not been. Rather than being open to the 
participation of all sectors of the local conmunity, education has 
developed in an atmosphere of physical and philosophical isolation. 16 
The isolation minimized its dependence on environmental enterprise from 
the field of social forces in its environmental constraints, according 
to some researchers. 17 Moreover, Smoley's studylS is only one of several 
which indicate an overwhelming number of routine decisions at almost all 
levels of education. The more routinized the policy process, the more 
the managers of the organization influence policy, and the easier it is 
for those with an obvious, direct, and persistent stake in policy to 
dominate it. 19. 20 

Yet the system of public education in the United States has 
always praised itself for being under "local control." This seems to 
contradict the view of the scholars. The answer to the contradiction is 
to be found in an understanding of the particular type of local control 
involved. For example, most studies of local school boards have demons- 
trated that only a narrow range of interests is usually reflected on 
boards.'il »'i2,23,24,25 In addition, most school politics, as already 
indicated, are further isolated by elections held at times differing from 
those of other governing agencies, with different jurisdiction boundaries, 
and an ideology of nonpartisanship. In this isolated atmosphere the 
professional educator theoretically has had extensive power to influence 
decisions through his control of information and ability to structure 
agenda. 26 Paradoxically, the view from the executive's chair is quite 
different. He sees himself less the manager than the victim; less the 
proposer of changes than the target of abuse. This is true at the local 
level as well as at the level of State government, where many of the 
most important decisions about education are made. Increased public 
concern, particularly over the finances of education, as well as the 
manifest conflict and disruption of education which occurred in the late 
1960's led the Panel to question the desirability of retaining these 
traditional educational governance structures, whatever alternative is 
chosen. 

In contrast to decisionmaking, administration raises a different 
group of issues. The administration of a local arts center, for instance, 
could be handled in a variety of ways. One might be administration through 
the local principal, whose job would thus expand greatly in scope. As educa- 
tional options deve.ioped, so would the complication of the job. An alter- 
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native would be independent administration of different learning options, 
with the principal becoming something of an education broker, making 
available different options and smoothing the way as much as possible. 
Another possibility would be to remove administration of the overall 
educational experience from the school entirely, so that the principal's 
role would be the close supervision of a limited set of clearly academic 
programs. Responsibility for certification of educational experience 
(as opposed to credential ization) would rest with an outside agency with 
far-ranging interests and powers. 27 

There are advantages and drawbacks to each option; no one is 
clearly superior at this point. What is clear is the value of local 
involvement in the implementation of decisions, whatever the administrative 
alternative chosen. This is true whether one speaks of evaluation, decision- 
making, or administration. 

The Panel does not wish, at this point, to fall into the trap 
of overenthusiastic advocacy of specific reforms in education no matter 
how valuable they may appear. Indeed, the Panel hopes that its recommen- 
dations will compel a recognition of the need to be more specific about 
what we, the people, are trying to accomplish in education and the need 
to develop procedures for determining whether we are accomplishing what 
we want. Without such procedures much of education will continue to be 
dominated by rhetoric rather than science, and attempts to develop 
accountability will be, in the words of evaluation specialist Michael Scriven, 
"a sham. "28 

Innovation is one area in which the specification of educational 
objectives should be possible and manageable. While it may be difficult 
to declare the goals of instruction in English with measurable specificity 
at this time, the objectives of change in such a program might be stated 
clearly. As experience with such procedures expands, it should be much 
easier to apply them to existing program elements. In sum, the Panel 
suggests that "change elements" be seen as a starting point for developing 
meaningful programs of objective statements and performance criteria. 

Such steps would be healthy antidotes to the way that change too 
often takes place presently. Innovation is initiated frequently by over- 
statements about what is wrong with schools the way they are, all too often 
provoked. by the isolation of educational decisionmakers from community 
sentiment. In order to call attention to their ideas, reformers are often 
compelled to exaggerate the potential benefits of their proposals. Partic- 
ular proposals take on the aura of cure-alls, and opponents of the measu<"e 
are attacked for opposing all change. 
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Once the measure is adopted, it becomes difficult to assess 
the effects. Supporters tend to see the impl ementation of the measure 
as the real victory; thus, the situation Is governed more by a political 
perspective than by interest in educational benefit. Opponents, instead 
of working to maximize benefits, often obstruct the program, if only 
passively. Since one's idea of the success or failure of the program is 
so much a consequence of one's political perspective, little effort is 
made to develop procedures acceptable to both sides for determining the 
merit of the program. Problems which develop in implementation are seen 
by some as confirmation of its fundamental weakness, by others as a 
consequence of sabotage or ineptness; rarely is the program altered to 
overcome the problems. With opinion so divided, little is done to fore- 
see problems and prepare for their eventuality. 

This is indeed a peculiar situation, allowing no feedback in 
the implementation process and thus no room for meeting unexpected situa- 
tions. When the innovation fails to meet the high expectations created 
by the reformers, disillusionment sets in and the situation reverts to 
the previous state, except that there may be even less visible concern 
for schools. 

The "successful" innovation often fares little better. The 
project, fired during the first period by leadership with a sense of 
mission, by the "Hawthorne effect" which accompanies any new venture, and 
by the enthusiasm of everyone involved, is branded a success. As the 
project becomes routinized, however, interest dininishes andenthusiasm 
wanes. Along with this decline goes most of the improvement in test, 
scores, etc. Once again, success or failure was primarily a matter of 
people's mpressions, and it was not lasting. 

Yet change in education, as in any other enterprise, can be 
managed in a way which enables all involved to develop a realistic assess- 
ment. To eliminate the factors in the environment which lead to the kind 
of situations described above, and to make management of change a sufficient 
strategy for turning education in the direction of the evaluative and 
governance procedures suggested earlier in this chapter, the Panel re- 
commends the following steps: 

1- Professional school people should counteract the aura of 
isolation by actively soliciting proposals for educational chang e and 
critique? of present practicii^ ' 

This will do much to obviate the need for excessive rhetoric on 
the part of reformers. 
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2. Attempts should be made to enlist the interest an d partici- 
pation of all those involved in education in the local community to spell 
out clearly the objectives of any particular program . 

General consensus must be reached over objectives: doing this 
will involve much discussion and compromise. 

3. Once objectives are agreed on, an equal amount of effort 
must be expended in developing performance criteria for evalua tion of the 
innovation . 

Such criteria should be reliable and verif iabl e— that is, they 
should be ones that can be used in more than one circumstance, and they 
must be measurable in some way. "Measurable" in this sense means something 
close to discoverable"; a set of procedures must be developed that will 
make clear the meaning of the? outcome to all parties involved. "Measurable" 
does not only mean standardized tests, but many other procedures as well. 

_ An example may be helpful. Suppose a goal for a program is 
ability to investigate a particular problem independently." A test 
of such an ability must be designed which assigns' a student a particular 
topic problem, records his attempts to go to resource materials, his use 
of those materials, his organization of the materials thus discovered, 
and the method of reporting the materials. Judgments by independent 
observers of the student would be a "measure" of his ability in this area. 
Bench marks of the student's capabilities before the change was incorporated 
are needed so that reasonable progress or its lack may be measured. How 
nigh IS up is a perenially unanswered question in the politics of educa- 
tional change. 

4 . During the initial period of installation, allowance mus t 
be made for "in process" or formative evaluation . 

In educational research, it is important to maintain external 
conditions as constant as possible so that results will truly reflect 
the particular factors being considered. In educational change, however, 
the desire is to create the best learning environment. Evaluative 
guideposts can serve valuable functions, such as helping to bring about 
discovery of unforeseen difficulties. The distinction between such for- 
mative evaluation and surmative "endpoint" evaluation is spelled out 
clearly by Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus.29 
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